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It’s the whole 
pack 


HEN she tries a new brand the 

first time, what does she buy? 
One can. One single representative 
of all the thousands or millions of 
cans of that brand. 
But when she has opened and eaten, 
she forms her opinion of the brand 
then and there. She tests the entire 
pack by the one sample. 


Raw foods carry their own alibis in 
their appearance, and often in their 
prices. Canned foods are expected to 
be uniformly excellent, and should 
need no alibis. The safe rule is to 
pack as if each can were your whole 
pack; then every can will make and 
hold friends for you. 


Amer ican Can Company Count on Canco Service to aid in the 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED: IRON production of canned foods the public 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 

will approve—canned foods of uniform 
quality. Do you know the breadth and 
thoroughness of Canco Service? 
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Coast now only $9.00 
Pittsburgh 80¢ 
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de for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue station to station day rate for the longest tele- 
phone call you can make within the United States 
is now only $10.00. From San Francisco to New 
York is only $9.00. From St. Louis to Chicago is 
only $1.45. From Newark to Philadelphia is only 
60 cents. 

An average of 2,614,000 toll and long distance 
calls are now handled daily by the Bell System. 
The purchasing agent of a large western manu- 
facturer called his general storekeeper from New 
York, 2800 miles away. He secured information 
that enabled him to make a purchase saving his 
firm $250,000. 

The Cheyenne, Wyoming, manager of a 
farm machinery house made seven long 


distance calls to Nebraska and Colorado points. 
Within an hour’s time he sold 25 threshers for 
$50,000. 

A Missouri fruit company calls each of its dealers 
at regular intervals and gets their orders by Long 
Distance. 

The time and money saved by Long Distance is 
summed up by a Chicago lumberman. He says: 
“The toll to Milwaukee is 80cents. Average cost of 
making the trip, $10.00. Detroit toll is $1.80. A 
trip would cost $25.00 or more.”’ 

What long distance calls can you profitably 

make now? You will be surprised how little 
they will cost. .. . Calling by number 


takes less time. . . . . . . Number, please? 
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THE 
BRAND OF 


Esovies ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


Every box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Dasnnctinn ‘of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W. have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 
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HEELING “From Mine to Packer” 


manufacture insures economical 


production as well as dependable produc- 
tion. Control of raw material, and of each 
step in manufacture, enables us to give 
you uniformly high quality Cans from one 
shipment to the next at prices which make 
it profitable for you to buy your require- 
ments from this one source. 


Since 1901, these bright, well-coated 
Wheeling Cans have been serving the can- 
ning industry with unusual results. Why 
not look into their service record? 


For a starter, let us send you a few 
Wheeling Cans for close-up inspection. 
Write us today. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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The new Wheeling No. 60 Four 

Spindle Closing Machine insures 

speedy, efficient and economical 

canning. Will operate up to 140 

cans per minute—84,000 cans in 

a single ten hour day! Write for 
further details. 
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“We. a excel Our Labels 
inDesigns are the Highes est Standard 
f Artistic erit for Commnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. : 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 


IT’S GETTING LATE--PEAS ARE NEAR 


Yet, there is still time to get one of the 
MONITOR Universal Washers for 1928 Peas. 


A large number of them has already a 
been sold this year and their users are going “3 
to have the cleanest stock they ever packed. 
Perhaps you are one of them—we hope so. 


Never the less, it’s an opportunity and 
you loose by waiting another year. If you 
‘wait, you are surely going to have it then, so 
why wait—why not get its benefit this year ? 


Quality of pack will mean everything 
this season. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Brown Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Cannon Supply Company 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 


Bs tat: 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS | 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 
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Help Sell 
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United 
Lithograph Co. 
Color Printing Headquarters 
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on’t Depend Upon Your 


to determine the cleanliness of your equipment and plant. 


The use of 


Cleans Clean 
SANITARY CLEANER AND CLEANSER 


il insures you sanitary protection from causes of ‘‘flats and 
sours’’. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE”’ 


‘ The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


CLOSED RETORT 


PEA BLANCHER 


BERLIN 


CORN SHAKER 


CHAPMAN 


Berlin-Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 


PICKING TABLE 
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essential 


F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 

duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxes a satisfied customer. We don’t claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
box made. We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care of your 
Corrugated Box requirements—with SATISFACTION insured. : 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the 


CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 


ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTtH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THB CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITorR. 


Vol. 50 BALTIMORE, 
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EDITORIALS 


EPRESENTING 1 TO 130—Recently we quoted 
R a California co-operative as saying that he 

thought the meanest white man on earth is the 
broker who secretly carries two competitive accounts, 
and plays one against the other, for a price concession ; 
and we wondered where the broker is who carries no 
competitive accounts for canners!! Of course, they 
carry competitive accounts for nobody else, because no- 
body else would allow it. 

That is one end of the argument, and here is the 
other, from the Wisconsin Canners Association: 

“Representing, as we do directly, 130 different pea 
packers in the State of Wisconsin, it follows that we 
can always offer you peas of any grade or description 
at attractive prices,” etc., etc., and Secretary Burr, 
commenting upon this quotation from a Boston brok- 
er’s circular, says: 

“Now, how in h can one brokerage company 
represent 130 different Wisconsin pea canners, directly, 
indirectly in any other way? If this broker receives 
your list from four or five different Wisconsin field 
brokers, and then from you direct, an original offering 
of 1,000 cases would appear on his list as 6,000 cases, 
and you may be placing your goods in competition 
with themselves. Is it any wonder that brokers say 
our reports on spot peas are too low?” 

This is, of course, a case of “from the sublime to 
the ridiculous ;” sublime in the idealic condition of one 
broker representing but one canner’s product, as our 
Californian seemed to dream, and ridiculous in that the 
N. C. A. Canner’s Directory lists but 124 pea canners 
in the State of Wisconsin. But it is of such things that 
the canned foods market is made. 


ND SPEAKING OF CO-OPERATIVES—Have 
A vou read the full text of the proposed Farm Re- 
lief Bill? No, of course you have not, for few 
if any Americans have done so, and not having done so 
the country has no conception as to its intents and 
purposes. 
We have tried to wade through its labyrinth or 
wilderness of legal phraseology to get some idea as to 
what it means, but that is difficult for the lay mind to 


do. At first blush it would seem to be the most pro- 
nounced socialistic, communistic or sovietistic move 
yet attempted, because its whole drive would seem to 
be to force all growers and all handlers of agricultural 
products, such as the canners, into some co-operative 
association. None of the more than $400,000,000 ap- 
propriated in this bill can be used by one unless he be a 
member of such a co-operative, it would seem. That is 
just one view of it, and not offered as proper, though 
it may be. 

Another reading of it would seem to indicate, also, 
that it represents the greatest sprinkling of jobs and 
money among the agricultural population ever before 
attempted, as it must result in the appointment of a 
veritable army of new Government workers, or at least 
salary drawers. That probably is its main intent, as 
that would help votes in this important election year; 
and it also means that to keep these men in the field 
apparently busy there must be organized a tremendous 
new department at Washington, filled with clerks and 
what not to keep that machinery moving. This gives 
the move a Mexican flavor tinge, considered from the 
manufacturer’s or business man’s point of view: 99 
generals to direct and one private to work. For soon 
all will be in the Government employ. 

But for our industry there seems to be, if possible, 
an even more sinister aspect to the bill. In addition 
to controlling the sale of the crops as they ripen or are 
ready for market, and for that purpose removing from 
circulation that portion which might break down 
prices, and the setting up of marketing facilities for 
such surplusages. That may not be, but it looks like it, 
“processing” or “preserving” as a means of saving 
such surplushages. This may not be, but it looks like it, 
and once this camel ever gets its head into the tent it 
will soon squeeze in its whole body. But this much 
would seem to be certainly in store for the canners: 
that prices of crops must be at prices which the grow- 
ers dictate as proper, and failing to meet such prices 
the canners will see the crops go to these terminals for 
“processing” and “preserving,” or other disposition. 

We are not attempting to heave bricks, nor cause 
discord or unrest. We are merely trying to indicate 
how little the public follows the actions of what goes on 
at Congress. We know little or nothing about it, and 
seem to care less. 
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NoTE.—The above editorial comment was written 
early in the week, as the writer had to attend the N. C. 
Board of Directors’ meeting in Washington on ‘i‘hurs- 
day. Therefore, 1t was written before President Cool- 
idge had vetoed the bill, and had given his very plain 
reasons for so doing. Apparently our surmises were 
along the right line, but were not drastic enough. 


The business men of the country regard this at- 
tempted law as a Paradise for Jobholders, and though 
the Central West is said to be enraged at the Presi- 
dent’s action in vetoing the bill, it will come to see its 
error, and ultimately be glad he vetoed it. 


Of the bill President Coolidge said: 


A bureaucratic tyranny of unprecedented proportions would 
be let down upon the backs of the farm industry and its dis- 
tributors throughout the nation in connection with the enforce- 
ment of this measure. Thousands of contracts involving scores 
of different grades, quantities and varieties of products would 
have to be signed by the board with the 4,400 millers, the 1,200 
meat-packing plants, the 3,000 or more cotton and woolen mills 
and the 2,700 canners. 

The bill undertakes to provide insurance against loss, but 
presumably only against reasonable and unavoidable loss. Just 
what this might be would involve judgment on the part of 
Government employes upon tens of thousands of transactions 
running into billions of dollars. This is bureaucracy gone mad. 
If there is any conclusion that we can announce as final with 
regard to governmental business operations, particularly after 
the bitter and excessively costly wartime experiences with such 
enterprises, it is that we cannot maintain a bureaucracy of such 
vast proportions engaged in buying and selling without constant 
danger of corruption, mismanagement and prodigious tax bur- 
dens. No private agency of so gigantic and complex a charac- 
ter attempting to juggle with profound economic principles in 
such fashion could survive under such circumstances, and the 
swarms of inspectors, auditors, disbursers, accountants and 
regulatory officers would be let loose throughout the land to 
enforce the terms of these contracts and to curb the inevitable 
attempts at evasion of the equalization fee. This plague of 
petty officialdom would set up an intolerable tyranny over the 
daily lives and operations of farmers and of every individual 
and firm engaged in the distribution of farm products, intruding 
into every detail of their affairs, setting up thousands of pro- 
hibitory restrictions and obnoxious inspections. 

Such autocratic domination over our major industry, its 
dependent trades: and the everyday activities of hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens would, indeed, be profoundly repug- 
nant to every instinct of our institutions. 

The arbitrary powers in the hands of the twelve members 
of the board are almost incredible. But even more extraordinary 
would be the veto power over the board which this measure 
places in the hands of the commodity advisory councils. 

Acting with the board, these men could throw the entire 
machinery of the Government into an attempt to raise or lower 
domestic prices at will. Even though such efforts would ulti- 
mately be doomed to certain failure, these men would mean- 
while, during the course of costly experiment, hold in their 
hands the fate of vast industries using farm products, employ- 
ing millions of persons, and of great co-operatives with thou- 
sands of farmer members. They could disrupt the settled chan- 
nels of trade and commerce; they could alter at will the cost of 
living, influence wage levels in all lines of industry and affect 
conditions of business in every part of the country. ‘ 


APER MULCH VS. WEEDS AND WORK—The 
Pp good work which the Agricultural experts have 

done and are doing to produce better crops from 
fewer acres, and better qualities, is well known to all 
the industry. And as agricultural production has kept 
pace with manufacturing production in its ability to 
produce more with less work and effort, the problem of 
the canner to hold down his production to insure a 
price above cost becomes harder and harder. If the re- 


sult of these dual efforts were better quality only the 


canner might rejoice, but it is both better quality and 
increased quantity. 


And now comes a new move which promises to in- 
crease these quantities from 114 to 3 times former 
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yields, and possibly reduce the number of laborers and 
hours of labor for such production even more drasti- 
cally. We take this from the United States Daily of 
May 22nd, 1928: 


“Paper of the type used as a mulch in pineapple pro- 
duction in Hawaii has been found to be applicable also to 
a wide variety of crop plants in the Eastern United States, 
according to Dr. L. H. Flint, physiologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has recently completed four 
years’ study of the possibilities of paper mulch and its 
effect on plant growth. The official summary of Dr. Flint’s 
study follows in full text: 

Increased yield and growth have been secured by the 
use of impervious-paper mulch with such common garden 
crops at corn, beets, carrots, green beans, squashes and 
others. In many instances the yield was from 1% to 3 
times as great as from unmulched crops. 

The results of the experimental work are presented in 
Technical Bulletin 75-T, “Crop-Plant Stimulation with 
Paper Mulch,” just published by the department. On the 
basis of the plot tests thus far made, the use of paper 
mulch, says Doctor Flint, in addition to increasing yields, 
eliminates all weeding between rows, facilitates weeding 
between plants in the row, and does away with the neces- 
sity for cultivation. In certain crops further advantages 
reported are increased germination which results in greater 
yields, a marked hastening of maturity, and a superior crop 
product in point of size, quality and cleanliness. 

The type of paper used in these trials—the heavy, 
asphalt-saturated and coated thermogen—was especially 
designed to withstand the weathering of the three to five 
years’ duration of the pineapple plantation. It seems pos- 
sible, says Doctor Flint, that a less durable paper may be 
cheaper and as satisfactory over a short period. The ex- 
tent to which paper mulch will find a place in gardening 
and agriculture can be determined, he says, only through 
wide individual experimentations.” 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 
| 


: over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
AMS MACHINES and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
FOR THE CAN SHOP their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 
360 Cans per AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 
Minut with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
ov chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—-LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


PEAS 


MARSHALLTOWN, IA., May 21, 1928—600 acres. 
Good stand. Some hail damage last week. Prospects 
are for normal pack. 


BRUNSWICK, ME., May 20, 1928—About ten 
days late. Acreage normal. Condition normal. 


FREMONT, MICH., May 20, 1928—Normal acre- 
age 500. This year 700. Above average in everything 
for this time of year. 


OWATONNA, MINN., May 17, 1928—Acreage 
normal. Condition of crop 85 per cent. Later than 
usual. 


CLINTON, N. Y., May 17, 1928—Outlook good. In- 
dications for a normal yield. 


CALVARY, WIS., May 21, 1928—Planted only 70 
per cent of normal year. Crop planted appears 95 per 
cent normal. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., May 16, 1928—Soil very dry, 
germination uneven, crop just showing out of the 
ground. Season fully two weeks late. Will finish sow- 
ing next week. 


COLUMBUS, WIS., May 16, 1928—About 80 per 
cent planted and the ground is very dry, having had 
no rain other than occasional showers lasting a few 
minutes since the first of April until today, when we 
had a shower lasting 15 or 20 minutes. We cannot re- 
call having had such a dry spring since we have been 
in business, and it will require an awful lot of rain in 
a hurry to make anything like a normal crop. 


DORCHESTER, WIS., May 21, 1928—Started sow- 
ing a week ago and have none out of the ground at this 
timee. 

LAKE MILLS, WIS., May 21, 1928—Planting sea- 
son ten days or two weeks later than normal. Germi- 
nation good. Was very dry until about May 15th, but 
have had fine rains since, and we now have good grow- 
ing conditions. Will finish planting on May 23d. 


MAYVILLE, WIS., May 21, 1928—Have put in 600 
acres. Seeding has been late and weather too dry 
until just recently. Conditions do not seem to be very 
encouraging just now. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 21, 1928—The 
weather conditions during the planting season were 
very favorable for the grower. No rain for three weeks 
in consequence of which the time for packing will be 
very short. Late rains will help to mature them fairly 
well at one time. Rather indefinite to what the yield 
may be at this time. 

OOSTBURG, WIS., May 21, 1928—Planting sea- 
son very late. First plantings just coming up. About 
one-third of acreage still to be planted. Acreage 
smallest we have had for 12 years, amounting to only 
50 per cent of our usual acreage. 


OWEN, WIS., May 21, 1928—Started planting 
Alaskas May 10th. Soil not fit for planting until this 
date. First planting started to show through ground 
May 18th. Growing conditions fine so far. Started 
seeding sweets May 19th. Had nice rain Friday, which 
will greatly help growing conditions. We are seeding 
about 775 acres. This acreage is normal with years 
1924, 1925 and 1926. 1927 acreage was 610 acres. Fig- 
uring on yield, Alaskas 76 cases per acre and sweets 86 
cases per acre. This is our five-year average. Of 
course, yield depends on the season. Much can happen 
to a crop during July. Market in terrible condition at 
present for no reason than canners are afraid of the 
market after the pack, also afraid of a large pack, and, 
therefore, dumping at any price. 

POYNETTE, WIS., May 21, 1928—Not all planted. 
Those that are in are looking good. The acreage will 
be somewhat increased, perhaps 10 per cent. With 
normal conditions the yield should be about the same 
as last year. Until last week weather was very dry 
but have had plenty of rain lately and conditions 
splendid for growing. 

RANDOLPH, WIS., May 21, 1928—Planting now 
well along and some have finished. The cold during 
the early planting has injured some fields. Heavy 
rains last week have done some damage as many fields 
are under water. Should we get hot weather during 
canning time peas are certain to bunch badly. Season 
about ten days to two weeks late. 

RIPON, WIS., May 21, 1928—Have not finished 
planting. Hope to finish this week. First plantings 
are coming up nicely, but, of course, season is so late 
that no estimate can be made as to prospective yield. 

RIPON, WIS., May 22, 1928—We are putting in 
about the same acreage as last year. Expect to finish 
planting last of this month. Crops are very backward 
on account of lateness of spring, but what peas are up 
look fairly good. 

WALDO, WIS., May 21, 1928—At this time we 
find the crop looking very good. The rains have done 
a great deal of good, although the planting has been 
delayed for a few days. We consider our prospective 
yield about normal. 

WAUNAKEE, WIS., May 21, 1928—Our crop of 
earlies look very good, recent rains having improved 
them 25 per cent. We expect to start packing about 
June 25th this year if weather conditions remain con- 
stant. The late crop of peas are not so good due to 
poor germinating seed and uneven sprouting due to 
dry weather. About 75 per cent normal at present. 


Acreage same as last vear. : 

WAUPUN, WIS., May 23, 1928—Crop about half 
planted. Those that are up look good but too early 
to give any definite information as to the probable 
yield. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 
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TOMATOES 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, May 21, 1928—Plants 


now being set. Prospects bright for a good start for 
the season. 


CORN 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, May 21, 1928—Still 
planting. Ground in fine condition. Good rains last 
week. 

BRUNSWICK, ME., May 20, 1928—Not yet plant- 
ed. Expect heavy plantings this week. Acreage about 
normal. 

OWATONNA, MINN., May 17, 1928—Acreage in- 
creased 10 per cent. Cindition of crop 100 per cent. 

CLINTON, N. Y., May 17, 1928—Just planted. 
Normal acreage. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 19, 1928—No acreage 
planted as yet. Two weeks late. 

COLUMBUS, WIS., May 16, 1928—Sweet—We are 
just beginning to plant and the ground is so dry that 
what is being planted is not germinating as promptly 
as usual. 

WAUNAKEE, WIS., May 21, 1928—It is too early 
to make a prediction as to crop, as we are just in the 
planting season. Our acreage is small compared to 
other years as we are only putting in 250 acres. All 
indications are for a good corn year and too hot and 
dry for peas. 

BEANS 

BRUNSWICK, ME., May 20, 1928 — Acreage 

reduced. 


FREMONT, MICH., May 20, 1928—Stringless— 
Acreage increased. Planting season in ten days. Pros- 
pects good for large crop. 

Lima—Acreage increased. Planting season from 
June ist to 25th. Prospects good. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 19, 1928—No acreage 
planted as yet. Two weeks late. 
CABBAGE 
FREMONT, MICH., May 20, 1928—Acreage in- 
creased. Plantings looking well. Rain followed by 
warm weather is doing much to offset backward spring. 
FRUIT 
FREMONT, MICH., May 20, 1928—Cherries and 
berries—Crops above average. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HAVANA MARKET FOR 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


HERE has recently been received in the Depart- 

ment of Commerce a report on the above subject 

from Commercial Attache Todd, at Havana. The 
report describes in detail the four principal methods of 
distribution, namely: Jobbers, merchant houses, ‘“‘co- 
misionistas” and specialists. The “bodega,” or small 
retaily shope, and its importance in the trade is also 
described. Other subjects concerning the canned 
foods trade of the country which are discussed in the 
report are: The extent to which Cuba is a price mar- 
ket, consumer methods of purchasing, consumer pref- 
erences for certain canned fruits and berries; the prob- 
ability of the new Cuban canning industry cutting into 
the American trade in the country, and Cuban tariff 
schedules. 

Interested American firms may obtain copies of 
this report either direct from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in Washington, or from any 
of its district or co-operative offices. 


How do you 
travel now a- 


Certainly not as you did twenty or thirty years 
ago. 


But have you adapted modern methods in 
cooking? Are you needlessly heating up and 
cooling down your retorts wasting steam and 
adding to your overhead expense? 


Automatic machinery automatically controlled 
is reducing actual and overhead expense in all 
lines of industry. 


You can cook and cool your product automati- 
cally. A-B Cookers will do it economically 
and thoroughly. A-B Cookers are always at 
sterilizing temperature; the cooler is always at 
cooling temperature. 


Automatic instruments control and register the 
heat in the cooker, the air pressure and water 


supply in the cooler. You can actually forget 
your cookroom. 


And your product is uniformly cooked and 
cooled. 


A-B’s nearest representative will show you 
how this can be done. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MEG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, -Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS 


CONTINUOUS COOKERS 


OPPORTUNITY 


The coming season holds great opportunity 
for the canner who is equipped to produce 
at low cost. 


To Tomato Canners, low costs and high 
quality are perhaps more important than 
to packers of other staples because of 
keener competition from the fresh markets. 
Statistics show that during 1927 the equivalent 
of 11,500,000 cases of tomatoes came into the 
fresh markets from the South. Fresh tomatoes 
were available every month of the year except 
one. 


The Sprague-Sells Continuous Cooker is a tre- 
mendous labor saver and a thorough quality 


builder. There are many machines in our line 
Sprague-Sells Cookers that: will help you reduce costs and improve 
Spiral track is not riveted nor bolt- quality. 
ed, but is spot welded to avoid 
bumps and rough spots, assuring Write today for complete information. 
smooth operation without jams. 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
308 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


_ Seven Superior Features 


of 
SPRAGUE-’SELLS CONTINUOUS COOKERS 


Cuts labor costs. | Hot Water or Steam. , : Improves quality. | 
{3 


Sprague-Sells Automatic 
Continuous Cooker and Cooler 


Cuts swell claims. i Speeds capacity. } 


Welded thruout. | 


Precision cooking. 


* 
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Fresh Vegetables the Year ’Round 


A SURVEY BY 
A. D. RADEBAUGH 


Crop Production Specialist, American Can Campany 


kets of large cities fresh vegetables and greens at all 

seasons of the year, but these had been considered luxu- 
ries, as the supply was limited, the quality poor and the price 
prohibitive. Of late this condition has changed and the mar- 
kets, not only of large cities, but of smaller towns, now supply 
fresh vegetables at all seasons. Realizing that this change in 
food supply is of interest to all engaged in food production, a 
personal survey has been made of the sources of supply, quality 
of product, volume, cost of production, means of distribution 
and prospects of increase or decrease. In making this investi- 
gation the principal items have been peas, beans, tomatoes and 
spinach, with such information and data as could be obtained on 
carrots, cauliflower, lima beans, greens, lettuce, eggplant, broc- 
coli, sweet potatoes and beets. This study has been restricted 
to the production of such fresh vegetables as are shipped to the 
United States market during periods of the year in which they 
are not grown in the vicinity of their point of consumption. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables have been made from Cali- 
fornia, particularly the Imperial Valley, for several years past, 
but these shipments have no appreciable effect, as small volume 
and high price excluded them from competition in the food sup- 
ply. A natural outgrowth of the California production has been 
the development of large growing acreage in the western part 
of Mexico, bordering on the Gulf of California. This growing 
field lies about three hundred miles south of the United States 
boundary, extending six hundred miles in a southerly direction, 
and comprises fourteen river valleys. Here the development 
has been very rapid in the last few years. In the season of 
1920-1921 the total shipments were 900 carloads, while in the 
season of 1926-1927 shipments amounted to 4,636 carloads. The 
principal crops grown for export are tomatoes, peas and some 
few snap beans. Cauliflower, a large quantity of onions and 
chilli peppers are also grown. Tomatoes and peas are the chief 
exports to the United States. The other crops are in an experi- 
mental stage and may or may not provide considerable export 
in the future. In developing this section, the most modern 
farming methods and highest standard of packing and shipping 
prevail. The cultivation is on a large scale. Tractors are used 
extensively and even the aeroplane is used in dusting fields to 
destroy insect growth. While Mexico does not afford the as- 
sistance secured in the United States from our Agricultural De- 
partments, the growers have employed their own entomologists 
and pathologists and are using every means to obtain quality 
and secure efficiency in growing,and shipping. Labor, which is 
plenty and easy to handle, is all paid by the day, ranging from 
$1.00 to $1.50, and while this is apparently cheap, it does not 
figure so from the unit of production, because as yet no means 
has been found by which it can be speeded up. 


Tomato Season—Delivery of tomatoes begins about the 
middle of November and continues until the middle of May, the 
peak coming about the first of April. Tomatoes are broughi 
to the packing shed in crates and there carefully sorted accord- 
ing to the United States grades, only such as grade U. S. No. 1 
being accepted for export to the United States. If the American 
market shows sufficient demand, tomatoes grading U. S. No. 2 
are also shipped. U. S. No. 1 will average from 30 to 50 per 
cent of the crop. The balance is waste and thrown out on the 
fields. The tomatoes are loaded in refrigerator cars, properly 
iced and moved to Nogales, Arizona, port of entry to the United 
States. From there the distribution of the cars depends on the 
demand of the American market. The time of movement from 
the loading shed to Chicago averages about a week and to New 
York approximately ten days. Shipments now being made from 
Mexico are solid carload lots of one commodity, which restricts 
the distribution in the United States to about ten cities, as it 
has been found that there are about this number capable of 
handling carloads. Shipments are made in two sizes of crates 
or lugs, as they are termed in Mexico, one holding 30 pounds 
No. 1 and the other 39 pounds No. 2. The delivered price of 
these lugs on the Chicago and New York markets varies all the 
way from $4.00 to $10.00 per lug. It is necessary for the grower 
to obtain $2.75 per lug, duty of % per cent per pound paid at 


p«: many years it has been possible to obtain in the mar- 


Nogales, Arizona, to split even. Up to the present the growing 
of tomatoes in Mexico has been almost without profit, but there 
has been little attempt to curtail production or hesitancy about 
proceeding, because the growers feel they have met adverse 
conditions, that means will be found to curtail the waste, that 
wider distribution will obtain and cost of distribution will be 
reduced. 

Peas—Shipment of peas begins the latter part of Novem- 
ber and extends to the middle of May, the peak coming in 
March. Peas are brought to the loading station in crates and 
undergo a most careful sorting. None but well filled and per- 
fect pods are accepted; the balance is waste. The percentage 
of peas accepted frequently runs only 35 per cent and rarely 
over 60 per cent of the crop is marketable. The yield per acre 
varies from 35 to 75 crates. A crate of peas weighs 40 to 45 
pounds. To meet cost, growers must obtain $5.00 per crate 
delivered at Nogales, Arizona, which includes duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Peas, like tomatoes, are shipped in solid car- 
loads and follow the same method of distribution in the United 
States. In the season of 1927-1928 the pea acreage was 12,000. 
In the season of 1926-1927, 928 cars were shipped, as against 
shipments first made in the season of 1922-1923 of 72 carloads. 

In Texas land, which for generations has been held as vast 
cattle ranches, is now being cut up into farms, which are being 
developed to a high degree. By reason of soil, water and cli- 
matic conditions, this section offers exceptional opportunities 
for diversification and intensive development. The acreage in 
garden crops is rapidly increasing. Complete data is not avail- 
able prior to 1923, in which year the total acreage of snap 
beans, cabbage, carrots, cucumbers, onions, peppers and toma- 
toes was 38,090. In 1926 the total acreage of the same vege- 


tables was 71,370, and such data as can be obtained shows ma- 
terial increase for 1927. 


Somewhat similar conditions prevail in Texas as in Mexico. 
The labor is Mexican and plenty. Most approved growing meth- 
ods are used. The grower is assisted by agricultural investi- 
gation and the railroads also are furnishing much literature 
advocating increased acreage in garden crops. Buyers are fully 
alive to the limited distribution of solid carloads of one com- 
modity and are using every means possible to obtain diversifi- 
eation of crops. They appreciate in full that in solid carloads 
they can only sell in about ten cities, whereas in mixed car- 
loads they can ship direct to smaller communities which will 
give them more than 100 points of distribution. The land in 
Texas available for garden crops is practically unlimited and 
its future development will depend entirely upon the ability to 
market the product. Very little, if any, commercial fertilizer 
is used and conditions for growing and harvesting crops are ex- 
ceptionally good. The transportation facilities are being im- 
proved and Texas is in position to ship by rail or water. The 
cost of growing crops in Texas compares favorably with all 
producing areas in the United States... Grading in all Texas 
vegetables is carefully done and only such as grade U. S. No. 1 
are accepted for shipment. In Texas outlet is found through 
local consumption, which in Mexico was waste, for some of the 
product not grading up to U. S. No. 1. Shipments are made in 
refrigerator cars, properly iced and the time of delivery from 


the loading shed to Chicago averages about five days and to 
New York about eight days. 


In 1920 there were shipped from Texas seven carloads of 
snap beans; in 1926, 426. Shipments begin in November and 
continue until May. Texas beans are finding wide distribution 
in all parts of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Spinach—Texas spinach enjoys a wider distribution 
throughout the United States than most any other product. St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and many other cities receive most of their winter 
supply from Texas. Shipment of spinach from Texas is increas- 
ing rapidly and is of exceptional quality, having the further ad- 
vantage of being free from sand or grit. Spinach is grown by 


mass production rather than specialized method of handling 
smaller acreage as practiced by growers in other producing 
areas. The seed is sown broadcast, the soil is very rich and 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss” Strip Feed Presses 


Bliss Automatic Strip Feed 
Presses are correctly proportioned 
and accurately built machines 
which insure a long life to your 
dies. When used in the produc- 
tion of ends for sanitary cans 


they are often 


arranged with 


curler and stacker. The ends are 
stacked and ready for putting in 
the compound applying machine 
feed. There is a size for every re- 


quirement. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


BROOKLYN 
NM. Y., U. GA. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 


Manufactured by 


Zastrow Machine Co. tne. 


Foot Thomas Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pineapple_Corers, Sizers and Slicers 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL PINEAPPLE GRATER 


for Pineapples, Grape-Fruit, Cocanut, 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


May is the last month in which 
we can allow you a special sea- 
sonal discount . . . . the 
new TOWSEND Sring Bean 
Cutter is supplying a very grati- 
fying demand and it would be 
well to send us your enquiry 


NOW. 


MONARCH 


% Rotary Washer 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 


Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Send for booklet. 


Tomato Scalder 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 


IT 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 


when you install a TOWNSEND noon : pe Baltimore Maryland 
YOUR FOR 
QUALITY 
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when supplied with sufficient water produces very favorable 
growth. In the season of 1923-1924 the acreage in spinach 
was 8,700. In the season of 1927-28 the acreage had increased 
to 22,050. The yields run about 310 bushels, 20 pounds per 
bushel, to the acre. 

Shipments of Texas tomatoes to Northern markets are 
made in November, December, April, May and June. In 1923 
the acreage was 6,600; in 1926, 13,300. Carload lots shipped in 
1923, 1,091; in 1926, 2,883. As a rule tomatoes are grown in 
small patches; an average from 38 farms shows 2 8/10 acres 
per farm, although some few growers produce in large quanti- 
ties, running from 200 to 300 acre fields. Growers generally 
report fair profits from their tomato product. 

Beets, carrots, cabbage, onions, cucumbers, peppers and 
asparagus are grown to a large extent. 

In Louisiana the chief vegetables grown for the year’s 
market supply are beans, carrots and beets, although consid- 
erable spinach is also grown and some peas and tomatoes. Pro- 
nounced effort is being made in Louisiana to diversify the crops 
in order that mixed carload shipments can be made to smaller 
cities. 

The bean acreage has increased from 1,170 in 1921 to 8,740 
in 1926, and reports for 1927 indicate a still further increase to 
over 10,000 acres. The Mississippi flood has had the tendency 
to increase the bean acreage in Louisiana, as much of the 
washed-out sugar land is being put into beans. The growing 
of beets and carrots shows a very marked increase and indicates 
that these vegetables which were formerly stored for winter 
consumption, are now being shipped throughout the winter as 
they mature. Louisiana and Mississippi, which also has a large 
crop of tomatoes, both enjoy low freight rates and 75 per cent 
of their product goes north to the Chicago market, with the 
balance being distributed in the Middle West. Chicago ship- 
ments are made in about 40 hours. Both Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi also grow peas. 

lorida—For some years Florida has been a large producer 
of vegetables for the Northern market. This product showed 
steady increase until the land boom took much of the acreage 
for real estate operations. This reached its peak in 1925 and 
the vegetable acreage was correspondingly small in that year, 
but has shown a steady increase since and now is probably in 
excess of any time heretofore. It is curious to note in Florida 
that in fields devoted to the growth of vegetables and straw- 
berries one often sees them trimmed completely with concrete 
walks and land destined to be winter resorts is now producing 
food for Northern consumption. 

The tomato is one of the most generally grown vegetables 
in Florida and one of the most profitable crops for shipping, as 
the earliest tomatoes bring the highest prices. There is con- 
siderable of a gamble in raising this crop, as long chances are 
taken against a frost or a freeze, and, as a result, some years 
will show a large profit and some a loss. The cost of growing 
and marketing tomatoes in Florida is very high. The shipping 
rate by rail is high, much lower rate being obtainable where 
they can ship by water. In 1927 Florida shipped 9,809 carloads 
of tomatoes to the Eastern market. 

Snap beans are grown in every section of Florida and are 
among the most important of the truck crops. Beans are 
shipped from late fall to early spring. In 1927, 1,480 carloads 
were shipped. Florida also ships a large quantity of peas, and 
recent shipments also reflect the rise and collapse of the land 
boom. In 1924 the acreage was 1,330; in 1925, 2,250, and in 
1926, the peak of the land boom, it was reduced to 760, while it 
is estimated that the acreage this past season will be at least 
1,500. 

Florida also makes steady shipments to the Northern mar- 
kets of carrots, beets, celery, onions, eggplant, radishes, squash, 
peppers and cabbage. 

Cuba—Cuba offers a vivid contrast to Mexico and Texas as 
the farming is of the most primitive nature. The units of pro- 
duction are very small, the soil is rich and light and the plow- 
ing is done mostly by oxen to the old-style wooden plow with 
the iron point. 

Tomatoes lead in vegetables grown for both local consump- 
tion and export to the United States. This yield comes in De- 
cember and continues through January, February and March. 
The fruit is packed green, as in Florida. Only the high grade, 
U. S. No. 1, are used for export. These will average about 50 
per cent of the crop. The remaining tomatoes are piled in rows 
to ripen and are used for canning. Practically all of the toma- 
toes canned go into local consumption. The Cuban grower is 
favored in that the rejects are used locally, and also because 
the freight rate to New York is low. Approximately 500,000 
crates, 45 pounds each, are exported annually to the United 
States, the largest part going to the New York market. The 
selling price in New York per crate varies from $3.50 to $5.00. 
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The freight rate from Havana to New York, with refrigeration, 
runs about 55c per crate. 

Lima beans are becoming an important crop in Cuba, each 
year showing an increased acreage. Most of this crop is ex- 
ported to the United States for consumption. For the growing 
of winter vegetables, Cuba is particularly well situated, as it 
is within five or six days of the New York market and with the 
advantage of an all-water route with low transportation 
charges. A very small part of the available acreage is in culti- 
vation, but the acreage is being rapidly increased, as the grow- 
ers have found tomatoes and lima beans both bring a profitable 
return. 

Consumption—Turning from the fields of production to the 
points of consumption, an abundance of fresh vegetables is 
found in the retail markets of the United States throughout 
the entire year. The volume is being rapidly augmented, the 
quality maintained at the highest standard and the consumer 
being offered more variety at all seasons. Such vegetables as 
beans, tomatoes, peas and spinach are now being produced and 
marketed fresh in nearly every month of the year, and with 
these are to be found beets, carrots, eggplants, cauliflower, let- 
tuce and many others, putting before the purchaser a wide va- 
riety, whether in December or May. - 

The cost of growing and marketing these crops is much 
greater than the cost of growing and marketing similar crops 
for canning. The percentage of the crop marketable varies 
greatly from season to season and even from month to month. 
Tomatoes rarely produce more than 75 per cent that will grade 
U. S. No. 1, and frequently only 40 to 60 per cent of the crop 
is marketable. Peas vary from 35 to 60 per cent of a crop. 
Beans probably produce a higher percentage of marketable 
crop than the other vegetables, varying from 75 to 90 per cent. 
Generally speaking, the balance of, the crop is waste, and it is 
in obtaining some value from this portion of the crop that the 
grower is working to cut down production cost. The produc- 
tion, grading and quality of fresh marketed produce are of 
higher standards than ever before. These standards are main- 
tained and constant study is being made to improve the quality 
of the fresh vegetables and offer further appeal to the con- 
sumer. Today the fresh vegetables purchased at any season 
of the year compare very favorably with a can of standard 
product and some favorably with the extra standard. Their 
greatest appeal is that the purchaser knows exactly what is 
being bought and is inclined to turn to the fresh vegetable from 
the canned product because of the uncertainty of the contents 
of the can. 

Growers of fresh vegetables in the past three or four years 
have made very little profit, but the acreage has been steadily 
increased and marked progress is being made in cutting cost 
of production and cost of distribution. The acreage obtainable 
for year-around growing is almost unlimited and is being de- 
veloped as rapidly as there is demand. This demand has passed 
the luxury stage and fresh vegetables the year round are now 
accepted on every family table. 

The amount of vegetables consumed month in and month 
out is enormous and the steady increase so pronounced that 
these vegetables are taking the place not only of vegetables 
used in different form a few years ago, but are a large factor 
in the reduction of the meat consumption. The City of New 
York receives an average of 600 cars of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables each day, and taking into consideration the large quan- 
tity produced in nearby farms, still the average haul of these 
cars is over 1,500 miles. In 1918 there were less than 2,500 
carloads of lettuce shipped to New York; in 1927 there were 
close to 10,000 carloads. 

Canned Cheaper—It is difficult to draw a clear line for 
comparison of the price of these fresh vegetables and the 
canned product, but it is safe to say that quality product in 
beans and peas is cheaper in the can. Fresh tomatoes serve 
other purposes than the canned product in the family menu and 
do not afford direct comparison. Several vegetables, such as 
cauliflower, while not in direct competition with the canned 
product, at the same time are being used in large quantities 
throughout the year and their use naturally takes the place of 
some other vegetable. 

The most difficult problem to the grower of fresh vegetables 
the year round, that is obtaining general distribution, has been 
met. The volume of these vegetables is now such that distribu- 
tion is had not only in the large cities, but smaller communities 
throughout the United States. This distribution is being de- 
veloped by having the grower diversify his crops so that mixed 
carloads can be shipped to smaller communities more nearly ad- 
jacent to the production territory, thus effecting cost in trans- 
portation. The automobile plays an important part in this dis- 
tribution, as small communities are now obtaining fresh vege- 
tables from towns of 5,000 to 10,000 and each month sees an 
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Fruit and Tomato Ayars Hot Water 


Ayars Wide Hot Water 
Washer Exhauster 


Ayars Universal Cut 
Exhauster 


String Bean and 
Tomato Filler 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayar Ss Machine Company, Salem, New Jersey 


FHOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE Gen. Mer. 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT Co. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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increased general distribution. Most of the chain stores are 
not handling fresh vegetables and this has made it necessary 
for most of the individual grocers in small communities to fol- 
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TOMATOES CONSUMPTION FRESH U. S. 
SHIPPING AND PICKING SEASON 


) STATE Jan.|Feb.| Mr.|Apr.| Ma.|Jun.| Jul.| Au.|Sep.|Oct.|Nov.|Dec 

There is nothing to show that there is any falling off in the Bahama Islands... 

demand for fresh vegetables, but rather everything points the Guba 

other way and that the demand is greater than the supply. The Mexico ................. 

railroads are making concerted effort to increase the acreage in Florida cz —_ 

the growing sections and are working to facilitate transporta- California... 

tion and develop more diversified distribution. The agricultural Texas oovcscssnen 

experimental stations are working along the same lines. Elec- South Garolina.......... 

tric refrigerators have eliminated a large part of loss through Louisiana ............... 

spoilage, both to the retailer and the consumer. It is safe to Mississippi ce (ae 

say that the price of vegetables, will, if anything, SHOW SOME Georgia cecccceccsssessssssssse a 

decline, while the profits from growing should improve. Tennessee or Sa 
In sketching the growth and development of the growing Maryland . 

fields for fresh vegetables an effort has been made to omit as far New Jersey. Ea 5 

as possible statistics, believing that these are better visualized Kentucky 0... sss 

and more impressive in tabular form. New York..cccsccscssesssees 
How It Is Growing—In the following table carload ship- Texas ......00....... 

ments are noted, so that the growth year by year is most readily Bahama _Island............ = 

apparent. These shipments have been reduced to case basis and Mexico aa 

compared with the pack of canned foods in the United States for Florida _.... 

1926, covering the items of snap beans, tomatoes, spinach and Cuba .....ssseessssseeessennes are 

peas. It is startling to note that carload shipments of fresh 

spinach, tomatoes and snap beans are greatly in excess of the 

canned product, and that shipments of fresh peas, which are : 

comparatively new, are showing a phenomenal increase. SPINACH CONSUMPTION FRESH U. S. 

Charts are also attached, showing the maturing periods in SHIPPING AND PICKING SEASON 
different sections. STATE Jan.|Feb.| Mr.|Apr.| Ma.|Jun.| Jul.| Au.|Se ec. 
It has not been possible to obtain complete data on other South Carolina............ | | 
vegetables, such as lettuce, eggplant, broccoli, beets, carrots and _Louisiana ‘ond 
many others, but these are found in increasing abundance in all California | 
stores throughout the year. Texas TF = 
Washi 
VEGETABLE CONSUMPTION—FRESH, U. 8S. 
ACREAGE AND CAR LOT SHIPMENTS BY YEARS oy pacers | 
— aryland ... 
eans, a 
26, 240 25,980 37,090 44,870 59,570 66,240 65,269 Washington . 
1,473 1,600 2,631 3,328 4,618 5,224 4,843 Maryland 

Tomatoes, U. S.— Virginia 
111,970 72,280 116,500 118,380 150,520 133,820 115,300 Galifornia 
18,352_17,425 26,723 24,005 26,817 28,221 25,472 —— 

34,000 
Ce Se 900 1,141 1,724 2,058 2,647 3,025 4,636 

*Tomatoes, Cuba and Islands— 

Acreage 5,000 PEAS CONSUMPTION FRESH U. S. 
Car_lots.. 1,100 SHIPPING AND PICKING SEASON 

+Spinach— 
14,760 16,280 21,530 24,640 33,320 37,220 STATE |Jan.|Feb.| Mr.|Apr.| Ma.|Jun.| Jul.| Au.|Sep.|Oct.|Nov.|Dec. 

Peas, U. S.— Mexico —— -|—— ! 
7,670 9,990 13,790 17,380 27,680 33,680 36,820 
2,389 3,189 California -——|— 

Peas, Mexico— 
Acreage 

___Car_lots 72 88 201-656 928) South Carolina... 
*Acreage and car lot shipments estimated from records available. —|_ 
7Crop movements season extends from August Ist of one year through North Gasclin ee! ae 

July of the following year. | | 

1926 PACK—SNAP BEANS, TOMATOES, SPINACH, AND PEAS Tennessee 
Commodity Cases Packed U. S. Equivalent cases sold as Washington | 
fresh vegetables in U. S. Maryland | | | | -—]|- | | 

Snap Beans 4,037,000 7,821,041 (2s—24 cans case) New Jersey.. mere 

Tomatoes 9,455,000 11,382,955 (3s—24 cans case) Utah aie 

Spinach 2,232,000 5,220,000 (3s—24 cans case) | 

Peas 17,709,000 2'367,400 (2s—24 cans case) New York 

BEANS (SNAP) CONSUMPTION FRESH U. S. Colorado... zi | = 
SHIPPING AND PICKING SEASON | 
ew Mexico. | 
STATE Jan.|Feb.| Mr.|Apr.| Ma.|Jun.| Jul.| Au.|Sep.|Oct.|Nov.|Dec. California 
| | | Virginia ........... 

Texas —|——'--—|— North — 

Mississippi | | Mexico 

California | Florida | 


Alabama 


North Carolina.. 


Georgia 
Arkansas 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Other States................. | | | | 
South Carolina.. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texes 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
Price $10.00 


Sth Edition 


386 Pages 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


| Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


Machines. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


CORN 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIlinois 


For a Better 
Tomato Product 


give the raw stock 
a soaking and pre- 
liminary wash. 
This is most effect- 
ually accomplished 
by the use of the 
Indiana Soaking 
Tank. 


INDIANA SOAKING TANK 


Kook-More Koils 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Indiana Pulpers 

Improved Brush Finishers 
Indiana Paddle Finishers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Indiana Grading Tables 
Indiana Corn Shakers 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana Continuous Pumpkin 
Wilters, 

Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 

Monarch Washers 

Monarch Scalders 

Monarch Elevators 


CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


Who Can’t Sell 
Chili Sauce Now ? 


This machine pre- 
pares the raw stock 
so perfectly, so eco- 
nomically,you can’t 
afford to ignore this 
opportunity. 


Use ‘‘CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 
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News Around 


May 28, 1928 


The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


ALABAMA 


Heinz’s Plant Shown in Mobile—Mr. F. J. Baker, 
of the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been lectur- 
ing on Heinz’s plant and demonstrating the line in 
churches, schools, lodges, stores, etc., in Mobile and sur- 
rounding towns for the last two weeks. He lectures 
and shows a two-reel moving picture of the Heinz plant 
from the planting and raising of the raw material on to 
the selecting and packing at the plant, down to the 
labelling and shipping of the finished product. Then 
he shows the reception room and the dining room for 
visitors to the plant and the lunch room for the em- 
ployes, all of which appears immaculately clean. After 
the lecture and moving picture he serves lunch of some 
of the Heinz products and coffee. Mr. Baker was as- 
sisted in his demonstrations by Mr. J. Cleveland, Iccal 
representative of the Maxwell House Coffee, who fur- 
nished the coffee. 


CALIFORNIA 


To Superintend Large Plant—Our good friend, 
Julius S. Edwards, writes us from 926 Third street, San 
Diego, Calif., where he says “I expect to start a large 
canning plant near here.’”’ Good luck to you, Mr. Ed- 
wards. 


Served Cooked Asparagus—The annual Asparagus 
Festival, participated in by the communities of the 
Delta district, was held May 19 and 20 at Isleton, Cal. 
A feature of the festival was the distribution of fresh 
cooked asparagus at a great booth. 


Big Apricot District—The third annual Diablo 
Valley apricot festival will be held at Brentwood, Cal., 
June 23 and 24, under the auspices of the East Contra 
Costa County Chamber of Commerce. This district is 
fast coming to the front as an apricot center and is 
producing some splendid fruit. A heavy crop will be 
harvested this season. 


New Organization—The Pacific American Com- 
pany, headed by E. B. Deming, has been organized to 
acquire and operate the properties of the Pacific Amer- 
ican Fisheries. The latter concern, launched in 1905, 
with an initial investment of $450,000, has made total 
operating earnings of $11,500,000, has paid out 
$4,698,000 in cash dividends and made stock dividends 
of $2,625,000. During this time the concern has be- 
come one of the greatest in the salmon packing indus- 
try. The new company succeeds to the entire business, 
including well-known brands and labels, twelve can- 
neries, two large warehouses, box and can factories 
and many vessels. 


FLORIDA 


Will Can Blackberries—The canning factory at 
Chipley, Fla., which is owned by the Florida Packers 
Corporation, announced through its president, Mr. E. 
R. Mulcock, that they will have their plant ready for 
operation in a few weeks and in time to can blackber- 
ries of which there is a heavy crop in this territory, 
this season. They will route trucks throughout this 


entire section to bring in the berries. 


INDIANA 

Fire Destroys Glenwood Cannery—Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the Glenwood canning fac- 
tory at Glenwood, Ind., last week, with a loss of $26,- 
000. W. H. Sutherland, of Morristown, is the principal 
stockholder. Only about $18,000 is covered by insur- 
ance. There were no goods in the warehouse at the 
time, but all machinery was destroyed. 


Making Improvements—Paul Wolf, owner of the 
Gwynneville canning factory, Gwynneville, Ind., is 
making extensive improvements on his plant for the 
coming tomato season. 

New Machinery—tThe St. Paul canning factory, St. 
Paul, Ind., is being put into condition for the coming 
season, the work including improvements of machin- 
ery. 

MICHIGAN 

Getting Ready for Big Rack—The Yale plant of 
the W. R. Roach Co. is being thoroughly overhauled in 
preparation for the 4,000 acres of vegetables now being 
planted for this plant. 


TRI-STATES 


Canner School Superintendent—Elmer D. Wagner, 
Secretary of the Pennington Packing Company, Pen- 
nington, N. J., is also county superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Wagner is planning to attend the meeting of the 
National Education Association in Minneapolis in July. 

Enjoying Good Business—The Hopewell Valley 
Canning Co., Hopewell, N. J., has enjoyed a long con- 
tinuous trade with some of the Eastern jobbers in 
packing fancy tomatoes for their private labels. 

Trip Abroad—Mr. William Ritter, of P. J. Ritter 
Conserve Co., contemplates.a pleasure trip to Europe 
during June and July. 

Nice Tomato Plants—Edmund Shimp, of Hancocks 
Bridge, N. J., has a fine lot of tomato plants which he 
has grown under glass. These will be used on his own 
farms. 


Calling on the Trade—Charles S. Stevens, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., spent the week end calling on his trade in 
Philadelphia and New York city. 

Visiting Buyers—George E. Diament, also of Ce- 
darville, N. J., is calling on his trade in the Eastern 
markets. 

Seeking Tomato Plant—F. M. Shook and L. M. 
Goodwin are busy these days trying to locate tomato 
plants for canners. There has pssibly never been a 
year in which plants are more backward. 


Have to Do It—H. R. Hankins, Bridgeton, N. J., 
divided his time very successfully between banking, 
canning, lumber business, coal and feed business, and 
still has time to give all callers the glad hand. 

Packing Rhubarb—J. J. Farley, Glassboro, N. J., 
is packing a special fine quality of rhubarb. He has an 
up-to-date plant, the acme of economcial operation. 

Visits Home—Ed Hurff visited Swedeesboro, N. J., 
recently. He gets home for a day or two every few 
months. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING ig 
BALTIMORE oe MARYLAND | 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


COLONIAL BOY COPYRIGHTED D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


’) Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 


— IAA II IAI AAS 


To Secure the Best Pack of Peas 
at the Greatest Profit Use 


Hamachek Ideal 


Green Pea Hulling Machinery 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


—Manufacturers of — 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
. ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 | 
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Savings Come in—Swing Bros. have completed 
planting sweet corn. They are the early birds this 
year, but we hope their corn does not get the worm. 

Looking It Over—Hiram Woodward spent Satur- 
day in Easton and Hillsboro looking after his canning 
interests. 

Back on the Job—-Walter M. Wright, Choptank, 
Md., is rapidly getting back into harness after his re- 
cent illness. Walter and his son Harry make a splen- 
did team. 

High Flyers—The young men in the canning busi- 
ness at Easton, Md., have been up in the air quite often 
lately since Lieutenant Korte inaugurated commercial 
flying. Both Hall Wrightson and Earle Withgott have 
acquired fame as “high flyers.” 

TENNESSEE 

Building Factory—Dr. W. A. Banks, owner, 1700 
Chamberlain Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn., announces that 
work will start in about 30 days to build a canning 
plant at the corner of McCallie and O’Neal Sts., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The building is to be 100x60 feet con- 
structed of brick and stone trimmings, two stories high 
and to cost $10,000. 


WARNS AGAINST A SWINDLER 


T various times during the past several years we have had 

A reports from retail grocers in different sections of the 

country that a man claiming to represent this company 

had defrauded them of small amounts under various pretenses. 

This operator generally gives his name as J. M. Crane, and 

the concern he represents as the Pacific Exploitation Company, 

Publisher, or the Pan-Pacific Exploitation Company, or some 
similar name. 

Quite often this man will claim that a demonstration car 

of the California Packing Corporation will be in the local mar- 

ket at some specific time, from which the retailer can secure a 


KNAPP 
LABELERS 
and BOXERS 


For over 30 years 
the standard ma- 
chines of the Can- 
ning Industry. 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

San Francisco 

Salt Lake City 
Flamilton, Ont., Can. 


“Gf FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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supply of Del Monte products direct at ridiculously low prices. 
Sometimes this story is altered to the effect that the retailer will 
be given weekly quotations on Del Monte products at these low 
prices, the deliveries to come from some large out-of-town jobber, 
claiming that local jobbers are not large enough to handle the 
distribution. 

At other times this man claims himself to be a representa- 
tive of the California Packing Corporation, advising the re- 
tailers that this company appreciates their patronage and has 
authorized him to present the retailers with a fountain pen as 
a token of this appreciation. Also, he states that this company 
has adopted the California Graphic as a medium of informing 
the retailers of Del Monte quotations, etc., that the cost of sub- 
scription was borne by this company but that the retailer should 
pay the postage for one year which would be $1. 

The story this man puts up is varied from time to time to 
suit the occasion. Apparently the sole object is to collect $1 
from the retailer and the only thing the retailer receives is a 
fountain pen of little value and the receipt. 

Probably this man misrepresents other prominent lines of 
grocery products as well, as his operations during the past 
several years have extended over a wide territory. We have 
had reports from the New England States, New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota, Texas, and Kentucky. 

For instance, in February of this year, we had a report of 
his operations in Houston, Texas. By the time the complaint 
was made he had, of course, skipped out. The next report we 
had was from Indianapolis, Ind., the latter part of March. 

We have tried to apprehend this man, going to the expense 
on occasion of having a private detective agency try and pick 
him up. However, as the retail grocers victimized rarely make 
a report of it until several weeks have passed, when the maga- 
zine subscribed to has not been received or the exhibition car 
has not put in an appearance, the,man in the meantime having 
changed his base of operations, we have not been able to get him. 

Neither this company nor any of its representatives have 
any connection with this man. Nor has this company ever sent 
out an exhibition car, or any car, from which Del Monte prod- 
ucts could be sold to any class of trade whatsoever. 

We will appreciate it if you will post all of your salesmen 
to pass the word along to your retail customers, so that they 
may avoid being victimized should this man put in an appear- 
ance in your territory. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION. 


Flavor 
Your 

Product 

Uniformly 


Place the 
Saltinthe 
bottom of 
the empty 
can. This 
will elimi- 
nate the Salt Brine from 
being washedover the can 
when being capped and 
prevent rusting instorage. 


Use “CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust 
resisting. 


JANGSENKAMP {INDIANA 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


TWO VACUUM PANS 
(Practically New) 
We offer two Vacuum Pans, 500 gallon capacity each, 


complete with pumps and fixtures at a bargain price. 


These pans can be seen in Baltimore. 
Write, wire or telephone for appointment. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 
FOR SALE—Used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles of 
200 and 250 gallon capacity at attractive prices. 
Address Box A-1574 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
Jeffrey Peeling Table 
‘No. 10 Burt Labeler 
No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 
Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamers 
Sprague-Lowe Coils. 

Address Box A-1572 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


won 


1 Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamer, $250.00 

1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler & Syruper for 
No. 1 cans, $300.00 

1 Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester, $50.00 

3 sets inside section Sprague-Lowe flash coils, each 
$125.00 

4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, each $40.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, wood body, $150.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200 00 

3 Model M. Sprague Corn Cutters each $175.00 

1 Harris Hoist with 50 feet of cable and track, 
$200.00 

1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suc- 
tion, $75.00 

1 

1 


25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

30 h. p. Steam Engine, 

$200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, per 
bushel, $4.00 

1 80h. p. Horizontal, Return, Tubular Boiler, $400.00 

1 50h. p. Vertical Boiler, $250.00 

Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for conveying raw 

corn, bevelled gears, head shafts, sprockets and 

pulleys. 

Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


automatic governor, 


FOR SALE—Machinery. One three sieve Colossus Pea 
and Bean Grader, Good condition slightly used. Also 
seven open Process Kettles with crates; ideal for 
small canner; will sell cheap. 

Edward V. Stockham, Inc., 
. Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have the following equipment which 
we offer at very low prices: 
One Sterling Peeler No. 26 
One Beet Slicer 
One Corn Mixer 
One Belt Driven Air Compressor 
One Hawkins Exhaust Box for No. 10 cans 
One 16”’ Elevator Boot, Chain, Sprockets, and 
Buckets 
One Steam Pump, 4% x 3? x 4, (Worthington) 


Shawano Canning Co., Shawano, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Several Stringbean Cutters in first class 
condition. 


Address Box A-1585 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 


Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 
. K. Robins & Co., Ince. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—On hand for immediate shipment 2 used 
Indiana Wood Paddle Pulpers and 4 reconditioned 
Kern Lightning Finishers. Priced right. Advise 
quantity and type of machines in which you are in- 
terested. 


Address Box A—1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED-— One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler for No. 
2 cans; must be in good condition. 
Barron County Cannig & Pickle Co., 
Chetek, Wis. 


WANTED—By Canadian firm one or two Chisholm 
Ryder Viners with feeder attachments. Give full 
particulars as to model, condition, length of time 
used, etc. 

Address Box A-1584 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Steam Jacketed Kettles 200 to 350 gallon 
sizes. 


C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—One Huntley Shaker Bean Filler with equip- 
ment for different size cans. Must be in good order. 
One large size Vegetable Peeler and one Beet Grader. 

W. H. Smith, Oakfield, Wis. 


WANTED—One Hawkins Hoist. 
condition and priced right. 
Dyersburg Canning Co., 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Must be in good 


May 28, 1928 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 
etc. 

J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the ‘‘Gateway 
of the South’’, 

Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 
100 bushels Country Gentleman 
About 500 bushels Narrow Grain 
70 Bushels Early Crosby 
Prices and samples on request 
H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—2,000 Ibs. Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, 
milled and graded. 
Thomas & Co. 
Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—About 300 pounds narrow grain Evergreen 
Sweet, Corn Seed. About 400 pounds Clark’s Ever- 
green Sweet Corn Seed. Both about 90% germin- 
ation. 

Bargain prices for quick sale. 
Charles G. Summers Jr. Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 1% acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 

Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted ® 


POSITION WANTED—By middle age gentleman. 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. Will go anywhere. 

Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


This man is a 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A _ reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 

Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. | 


POSITION WANTED-—A practical man is seeking a permanent 
connection with a first class canner as sales manager. Experi- 
enced in sales and production. 

Address Box-B 1580 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. = 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. r., 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—First class experienced Bliss Seamer man for this sea- 
son and permanent if satisfactory, for Central Ohio Cannery. 
Full particulars to Post Uffice Box 275, Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED - Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 
factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Cannery in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4? acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 

Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 84% acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 

Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


SHOULD BE 
In. Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


NO OL 


7 
JAN Jal 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 
Monel Crushers 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and. 
Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 


U. S. C. 


Box 1323 Raleigh, N. C. 
Glues.Gumsa Pastes 


= Write For Samples 


THE ARABOL MFG.CO. 
Al) H FSIV FS ARABOL “NEWYORK. 42"°ST. 
CHICAGO: (CICERO) ILL. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 
carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Balti 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their rs epg or 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices r i 
naltimore figures by these Brokers : J. Mee resent the general market this date. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. {In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


PY 
Canned Vegetables CANNED CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
. N.Y. Balto. N. Y. 
ASPARAGUS® (California) SAUER KRAUT? Seconds, Yellow, No. 8. 1.35 1.45 | 
Balto. N.Y. Standard, No. 2 80 No. 3... 
Mamet, We. No. 2% 100 1.10 10 1.20 
Peeled, No. 2% 13260 No. 3 1.05 1.15 Unpelled No 
Large, No. 2% No. 10 3.25 3.75 Peeled, No. 40 8.25 
Ball, "No. Standard, No. 2 95 1.10 Standards, No. 2, in waters: 1.05 
Green Mammoth, No. 13.50 1.30 1.40 1.30 1.45 
Small, No. 2% 0.4 4.25 4.75 1.65 1.75 
Tipe, White, Mammoth, 1 {ou SUCCOTASH? 1.18 1.20 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 8q........... 3.40 73.50 No. 10 Green Corn, Green Limas. Bartletts, Standard, 2%... ...... 2s 
Small, No. Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 Fancy 
BAKED BEANS (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ Standard, No. 10 
Plain, No. 1 6 65 ahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 1.75 
No. 3 118 125 Grated a ndard, No. 2........ 
n Sauce, 18 02 80 No. 10 rated, Extra Standard, No. 
No. 2 ‘90 3.75 4.25 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%........ 2.40 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 TOMATOES¢ Standard, No. 2.30 
BEANS¢ F. 0. B. Co Grated 
rated, Extra, No. 
Fancy, No. 2, £. 0. Shredded, Syrup, No. 10 
Stringless Stand. Cut Green, No. 2 1.45 1.50 Crushed, Extra, No. 733 
Standard Whole Green, No. F. B. Co Porto Rico, No. 10. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2... ee Standard, No. 1 Water, NO. 
Standard Green, No. F. 0. B. Co.. Red, Water, No. 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 1.40 ‘o. 2 15 824% ack, Syrup, ‘ 
Standard White and Green, No.10 ..... F. 0. B. Co "75 «182% Wane 
Soaked, No. 2 No. 2% A » Water, No. 10 
Red Kidney, Standard No. 90 1.00 F. 0. B. Co. STRAWBERRIES¢ 
Standard, No. 10. 4.25 Out ie Preserved, No. 1 
F. 0. B. Co eon Preserved, No. 2 
BEETS¢ No. 10 3.75 4.00 —— Preserved, No. 1 
ra, 
Baby, No. 2 1.70 1.85 F. 0. B. Co 3.45 3.90 Standard, 
1. TOMATO PUREE+ FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
15—-20, No. 8 1.45 conse Standard No. 1, Whole Stock............ 45 55 Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 
Cut, No. 2 1.00 1.10 No. 10, Whole Stock 3.00 3.50 No. 10s 14. 3.80 ! 
Cut, No. 10 Standard No. 1, Trimmings...... 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 4.75 3:25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 C ‘ 
CARROTS? anned Fish 
Standard Sliced, No. 2... 1.10 ING ROE* 
Sliced, Now Canned Fruits ben, 1.00 1.10 
tandar ‘iced, No. 15 oz. 
Diced, No. 10 4.50 17 i 
Standard Shoepeg, No. NO. Flats, 1-Ib. cases, 4 
Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2 APRICOTS* (California) -Ib. cases, 4 doz 2°50 
F. 0. B. Co OYSTERS* : 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2... Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 Stand 
F. 0. B. Co Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 1.45 
Standard Crushed, Now Fancy, No. 2% 8 on. Les 
. O. B. Co 2.80 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 3.10 
F. 0. B. Co 1.12% 1.20 Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 ame, 6 on —— oa 
No. 3 SALMON* 
HOMINY$ 6.75 Red Alaska, Tall, No. 8.50 3.10 
Standard, Split, NO. 1.00 1,15 No. 2 1.75 Flat, No. %4 
Split No. 10 3.25 3.60 1.75 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
Standard, No. 2 -921%% 1.10 Mai Pink, § 
4.40 8.00 No.'10 Columbia, Flat, Now 
‘ancy, No. 2 1.00 1.15 -00 11.00 Flat, 
4.65 5.10 CHERRIES* Chums, Tall 2.66 
OKRA AND TOMATOES¢ Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 2.50 
Standard, No. 2 1.25 1.35 White Syrup, No. 2... Di ae : 
No. 10 Extra Preserved, No. wae = 1.70 
PRASS Sour Pitted Rea, 10s SARDINES’ i 
ur Pi 108.0000. estic), 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 SS iiss California Standard 2% F. 0. B. Eastport, Me. 1927 pack ' 
F. 0. B. Co Choice, No. 2% Oil, Keyless 
No, 2 Sieve, NO. 125 1.80 aney, No. 2 % Oil, Decorated... 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 2 Standard, No. 2 Out 75.25 
F. O. B. Co. No. 10 oil 73.90 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 Mustard, 15.25 
No. 3 Sieve, NO. 6.00 6.50 We, ¥.0. 198 1.98 +4.60 i 
5.75 6.25 Fancy, No. 24%. Y. C 2.05 (California), per case 
E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No.1. Extra Sliced Yellow, No iio T20 White is 
. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 ....... i 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Standard White, No. 3 1.75 1.90 ue Fin, 14s 
Standard, No. 3 Seconds, ‘White, No. 8... 1.30 14s 14.00 
No. 3.75 3.75 Yell Striped, 1s 
Squash, No. Standard Yellow, No. 1.90 Yellow, 
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“B Cans are Best Cans” 


CANS 


Our Manufacturing Facilities 

. enable us to produce 

Over One Million Sanitary Cans 
per day 


Your Requirements are Safe when 
placed in our hands 
Because we continue to Enlarge 
and Improve the Sanitary 
Can Departments 


O 


Our Business Increases Yearly Because we give 
Quality and Personal Attention to Customers 


Metal Package Corporation 


(BOYLE CAN PLANT ) 
811 SOUTH WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


MASPETH, N. Y. 110 EAST 42nd. Street, New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 
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Buyers Coming to Realize the Strength of Canned 
Foods—Canned Tomatoes Likely to Feel 
Heavy Demand—Canners Can Make 
Their Own Market—Crops 
Rather Backward. 


WAKENING—The realization that canned foods 
A are actually going out in a steady stream seems 

to have come to even the most benighted jobbers, 
and a further realization that crops are not just what 
they might be, and that new packs will be possibly 
quite late, has given them further reason for action. 
So we see that the market is very much more active 
than it was. 

As we write there appears to be very good reason 
to believe that many distributors will be caught short 
on supplies of canned foods. Corn and peas are gone 
from the East, and excepting the No. 2 size of toma- 
toes, that article is following suit to its two fellow 
staples. It will surprise nobody on the inside to find 
the tomato market well cleaned up long before new to- 
matoes can be packed from the struggling young to- 
mato plants only. just now seeming to take on life. 
There is quite a long marketing period to be supplied 
befcre new canned tomatoes will be available, and we 
miss our guess if the retailers and others do not find 
demand for canned tomatoes heavier, during the com- 
ing two months, than it has been for ten years. Why? 
Because there are more familiees making a meal off of 
stewed canned tomatoes, bread and coffee than has 
been the case for more than ten years. It is all very 
well to prate about the booming prosperity, but there 
are thousands of families now facing real hardships, 
and these are finding canned tomatoes their “meat,” 
as they did in days of old. It is a condition and not a 
theory, and tomatoes will feel the weight of this de- 
mand to a greater extent than either corn or peas, be- 
cause they may be made the basis of a meal. That is 
a market indication worth noting. 

But Wisconsin, which was supposed to be burdened 
down with a surplus of canned peas, now reports its 
holdings as very much less than supposed. True, quite 
a number of those canners are selling out these sur- 
pluses at “any old” price, as one puts it, the buyers 


£ 


being able to play one pea canner against another, and 
always coming away with the spoils. But that means 
merely that the spots are disappearing that much more 
quickly. The pea situation, as the new season ap- 
proaches, and the bulk of it is not near by any means, 
as our very extensive crop reports will show, much of 
the seed not yet having been planted, is in very good 
condition. Canned peas are out of the woods, and if 
the canners will manage their packs of 1928 with sense 
and reason, canned peas will stay out of the woods. 
And there are many good indications to warrant the 
result indicated. 

The canned corn situation is also improving. There 
was a little dent made in the corn market of the Cen- 
tral West, by the onslaught of the buyers and the lack 
of faith in one another by the canners; but that has all 
healed over and been straightened out, and the market 
is stronger. It is a long, long while to new canned corn 
and the people must be fed. And there is nowhere else 
to get it but in this same Central West. We have no 
desire to inform the buyers; we want to warn the hold- 
ers of canned corn, the canners, so that they may profit 
by the condition. The market is in their hands, to be 
done with as they please. 

And what other line of canned foods is there to 
turn to? There are no string beans, spinach is scarce, 
the crop limping along in this unseasonable weather, 
and now said to have but slim chance of making any- 
thing this spring. And not just in one section, but all 
over the spinach canning land. Baked beans, of course, 
may be fallen back upon, but that market is in shape, 
the canners of this product having been reduced to the 
firms that are able to pack and market their outputs 
intelligently. 

Eastern canned fruits have been notable for their 
scarcity for more than a year, and the coast fruit can- 
ners have handled their proposition with sufficient in- 
telligence to market the surplus to good advantage, and 
to an even better extent than they themselves thought 
possible. The stocks have been melting away steadily 
and very satisfactorily, and if we understand the tem- 
per of the coast canners they are going to handle the 
oncoming high crops in a way that will not leave them 
holding the bag for the growers. Buyers will either 
indicate their wants in time for the canners to provide 
for them, or they will find that their stewards have 
entirely overlooked them. Because the canners will 
take only prime quality fruits, and pack to cover their 
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business in hand, with a very light surplus, the banks 
udoubtedly having a hand in this. 

So there is nothing surprising about the solid posi- 
tion of the canned foods market today, and it may be 
relied upon it will so continue. 


HE MARKET—Tomato prices are hardening for 
spots, and more and more canners report cleaned- 
up conditions. As indicated, it is growing hard to 
find the quality of No. 3, No. 1s and No. 10s desired. 
And it is noticeable that bargains now are stated at 
2s, 75c; with 1s at 55c. Others in proportion. 
Future tomatoes are very quiet, and the prices low, 
471% to 50c for 1s, 75c to 7714 for 2s, $1.15 to $1.1714 
se” and 214s $1.10 to $1.15, with 10s at $3.50 to 


The whole grain corn packers are entirely sold sut, 
and there is but little of the cream style left in local 
canners’ hands. Future corn is being booked at 75c 
for 1s shoepeg, extra standards at 7714, standard shoe- 
peg at $1, with extra standard at $1.10, fancy $1.15 
to $1.20, and No. 10s at $7. Standard crushed corn in 
enameled lined cans 90c, extra standard 95c, with 10s 
standard plain cans at $5, all prices at factory. 

Apparently they have about cleaned up all stocks 
of spot peas, the movement during the past week or so 
having been quite good. Price shave ranged from $1.10 
to $1.50 as to quality for the smaller siftings, and from 
95c to $1.30 on the medium sizes. 

Future peas have moved very slowly, with stand- 
ard 4s quoted at 90c to $1. 

We refer the reader to market quotations from 
other sections where the various items are more exten- 
sively outlined, and where conditions are not materially 
different from those in this market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Rainfall Generous—Apricots Hurt—Some New Prices 
Announced—New Asparagus Moving Freely— 
Spinach Quiet—Some Future Tomato 
Business—Beans Cleaned Up— 

Coast Notes 


San Francisco, May 24, 1928. 

ROPS—Crop conditions in California are fair, con- 
C sidering the State as a whole, the most disturbing 
feature being the light rainfall and the lack of 
snow on the mountains. The rainfall in Northern and 
Central California has been much more generous than 
in the southern part of the State, where some crops are 
already commencing to suffer from lack of moisture. 
Deciduous fruit prospects are quite as good in North- 
ern and Central California, where the bulk of the crop 
is produced, but are spotted in the southern counties. 
Frost did considerable damage to apricots in the Hemet 
district, and in Ventura the crop will be small. Late 


rains damaged the apricot crop in the San Francisco 
Bay district, but there will be a heavy crop in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Peaches will be a heavy crop almost 
all over the State, and much thinning will be necessary. 
Cherries promise only a fair yield, prunes will be a 
smaller crop than last year, and there will be: good 
yields of plums, pears and apples. 
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Some New Prices—The California Packing Cor- 
poration has brought out opening prices on several 
items packed at its plants in Oregon and Washington, 
these including berries, fresh prunes, Italian prunes 
and plums. This concern formerly packed berries in 
quantities in California, but is now relying on the 
Northwest for its supplies. The prices quoted are for 


shipment f. o. b. Oregon-Washington canneries. The 
list follows: 
No. 214 No.2 No.1 Buffet No. 10 

Loganberries. 

Del Monte........ $3.10 $2.15 $1.85 $1.10 $9.75 

2.60 1.90 8.75 

Standard .......... 2.35 7.50 

5.50 
Strawberries (Etterbergs). 

Del Monte........ ....... 3.10 2.40. 1.85 15.50 
Red Raspberries. 

Del Monte .... ....... 2.65 2.20 1.20 12.00 

8.25 
Black Raspberries. 

Del Monte........ ....... 2.70 

Blackberries ... 2.65 1.90- 1.60 .90 8.50 

2.40 1.65 7.35 

Standard ........ 4.15 1.50 6.50 

De Luxe Plums. 

Del Monte........ 1.85 1.50 1.25 .75 5.25 
Fresh Prunes. 

Del Monte........ 1.85 1.50 1.25 75 5.25 
Italian Prunes. 

Standards ....... 1.50 4.25 


Asparagus—New pack asparagus continues to 
move fairly freely, the guarantee of packers gaainst 
their own price decline until the end of the year having 
had an effect on early business. Ungraded asparagus 
and soup cuts are already scarce, the pack of these hav- 
ing been restricted. 

Spinach—Business on spinach is rather quiet, as 
the trade bought heavily at the commencement of the 
season, and about 80 per cent of the pack has already 
been sold. The pack seems of extra fine quality this 
year, and is considered the best ever put up in Cali- 
fornia. 

Tomatoes—Some business on future tomatoes is 
being done, the trade having come to the conclusion 
that the prices named a few weeks ago are at a rock- 
bottom level. Some canners are making concessions 
on spot tomatoes to effect a cleanup, and the market is 
rather weak. 


Beans—A complete cleanup of string beans has 
been made, and few wholesalers have enough to supply 
the regular demand until the new pack is obtainable. 
Prices on this line are largely nominal. 

Pineapple Situation Good—H. E. MacConaughey, 
vice-president of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., and in charge of the San Franciso sales office, 
has left for Washington, D. C., to attend the meeting 
of directors of the National Canners Association, of 
which he is first vice-president. He will make a short 
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trip, planning to return as soon as possible. Before 
his departure he made the interesting statement that 
in his opinion the Hawaiian canned pineapple industry 
is in better shape than at any time since the war, with 
a splendid outlook. A survey of the markets through- 
out the United States, made through leading distribu- 
tors, reveals the fact that stocks in the hands of whole- 
salers and retailers are extremely limited. Canners 
are almost completely sold out and more could be moved 
if it could be had. The year 1927 opened with a heavy 
carryover in the hands of canners, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, but this was moved, together with the large 
pack of last year. During the past year more Hawaiian 
pineapple has been consumed than has been packed, 
and buyers are already placing heavy advance orders, 


subject to approval of opening prices, feeling that 


there may not be enough to go around in 1928. An in- 
crease in the size of this pack is expected this year, but 
this cannot be more than about 5 per cent, making the 
prospective supply available in the neighborhood of 
9,000,000 cases. Out of this must come the percentage 
of crushed, which is larger than some realize, so that 
the quantitiees of sliced to be available will not be so 
immense after all. Prices will probably make their 
appearance in June, and will doubtless range higher 
than a year ago. 

Sardine Export Association—The California Sar- 
dine Export Association has been organized with a 
membership of twenty canners to work for an improv2- 
ment in export trade. B. D. Marx Greene, for years 
with the California Fish and Game Commission as at- 
torney, took a leading part in getting canners together 
and will act as manager, with offices in San Francisco. 
The association has been formed under the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act, which permits American firms to organize 
for the maintenance of prices in the offshore trade. 
About 85 per cent of the California sardine pack is 
marketed in other countries. The pack is in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,500,000 cases annually, valued at about 
$10,000,000. The new organization plans to maintain 
a one-price policy on exports and to bring about great- 
er uniformity in the pack. It is planned to maintain a 
force of inspectors to insure a quality pack. The di- 
rectors of the organization are R. E. Cotter, Monterey 
Canning Co.; Bert Maxin, F. E. Booth Co.; James Mad- 
ison, California Packing Corporation; E. B. Gross, 3. 
B. Gross Canning Co.; K. Hovden, K. Hovden Co.; Sam 
Hornstein, Coast Fishing Co.; Ed Hoyt, French Sar- 
dine Co.; Wilbur Wood, Southern California Fish Cer- 
poration, and Frank C. Van Camp, Van Camp Sea Food 
Co. Other concerns holding membership are the Car- 
mel Canning Co., San Carlos Canning Co., San Xavier 
Fish Packing Co., Sea Pride Canning Co., Franco-Ital- 
ian Packing Co., Italian Food Productcs Co., Kittle- 
Joerissen Canning Co., Los Angeles Sea Food Co., Staf- 
ford Packing Co. and Toyo Fisheries Co. 

Strong Position—The Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries has made a survey of the market for canned 
salmon in 1928 which indicates that the demand will 
be well below the available supply. The potential con- 
sumption of canned salmon in the United States for the 
year is placed at about 6,600,000 cases, or about 400,- 
000 cases more than the average annual pack for the 
last five years. The industry is in a strong position 
this year, stock on hand being very limited. On May 
5th there were about 150,000 cases of salmon in first 
hands, as compared with 1,031,000 cases at a corre- 
sponding time last year, with other varieties also 
closely sold up. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Lndertone is Sound—Buying Standard Peas—Corn 
Quiet — Stringless Beans Strong — Spinach Steady. 
Tardiness of Season Causing Buyers to 
Give Some Thought to Futures 


New York, May 25, 1928. 
> IRMER—Things are at last coming the canners’ way, judg- 
k ing by the market developments of the week, which have gen- 
erally been of a constructive character. The improvement is 
not so much discernible on the market surface, as in that vague 
factor commonly known as “undertone.” A number of buyers 
have come to tne conclusion that now is the time to get in and 
cover, having discovered that they have overstayed the market 
on some items. The weather this spring has played the dis- 
tributors false; first, in the diminishment of probable packs, and 
second witn regard to current consumption. With a backward 
season, and plentiful supplies of fresh produce on the market, 
it was naturally assumed the sales of canned foods would be re- 
tarded. ‘lhe opposite now appears to have been the case. Sec- 
ondly, the canners seem to nave “perked up” considerably, and 
many ot them have gotten away from their short-sighted policy 
ot torcing their goods on the market. More of them will prob- 
ably wake up as the situation further unfolds. For ‘several 
years past the canners have been the goats in a trading game, 
and have shown few signs of “getting wise.” If the distribu- 
tor holds off buying until he actually needs the goods, as has 
been the case for some few years now, he obviously must need 
them badly when he does buy. Instead of realizing this fact, 
and holding for a price, the canners have been patiently carry- 
ing the burden of tne pack and jobbing out in single carlots or 
less carlot quantities canned foods at prices which should logi- 
cally and economically be given only in 5,000 or 10,000 case lot 
orders. In effect, canners have been responsible for the creation 
of artificial weak markets in many cases. 

Tomatoes—Standards are again offered in the chains at 
three cans for a quarter. With fresh tomatoes of dubious qual- 
ity retailing at 25 cents a pound, the canned article naturally 
gets the call. This is the result of the 75 cent market on 2s at 
Southern canneries. However, some of the alleged “standards” 
which have recently come to the writer’s notice in these low 
price sales actually brought a good price. The unfortunate 
feature seems to be that the quality packer must sell in com- 
petition with the canner of peels, cores, and water, with no 
proper differentiation made as to price or quality. Current 
going prices are reported at 55c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, 
and $3.50 for 10s, but the market seems to be headed for better 
things. Futures are neglected. The Western markets have 
undergone no important change during the week. 

Peas—With crop reports indicating a late pack, there has 
been more buying of standards. The lowest price on full qual- 
ity peas appears to hold steady at $1.12% at canneries, although 
$1.10 can occasionally be worked. Packers are booking futures, 
4 sieve standards, at 95c at Southern canneries, with isolated of- 
ferings at 90c. Fancy peas are scarce, and command firm prices. 

Corn—Spots have weakened, and talk of $1.05 standards is 
heard, although packers have not gotten below $1.07% to $1.10 
per dozen in their quoted prices in most instances. While the 
carry-over is not large, the current quiet demand and the low 
prices quoted on futures have gotten in their work. Futures 
are quotable at 87%4c at factory, with buyers talking an 85c 
market. Fancy corn continues steady to firm, on both spots and 
futures. 

Salmon—Reports of short holdings on the Pacific Coast 
have tended to stiffen buyers’ views a little on both reds and 
pinks in the local market, although no general advance has as 
yet materialized. Pacific Coast holders are showing firm views, 
notably on pinks. There has been a little improvement in de- 
mand here, although the market is still waiting on warmer 
weather. 

Asparagus—Wholesalers have been forwarding business on 
assortments of new pack to the Coast, business having shown a 
marked gain during the past fortnight. The effort to “wait out 
the market” seems to have failed of its purpose, that of forcing 
price cuts under the recent opening basis. 

Sardines—Maine packers have been able to offer prompt 
shipment new pack sardines in slightly larger volumes, due to 
the heavier catch since the middle of the month, but stocks are 
by no means plentiful as yet. Jobbers show a disposition to go 
slow, pending further developments in the packing situation. 
Prices are steady. 
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California Fruits—Aside from a little cutting of list prices 
on apricots, the situation seems to have stabilized itself some- 
what. There has been better buying of peaches for Coast ship- 
ment during the week. Interest in futures has not shown much 
life this week. 

Stringless Beans—The clean-up of old pack stringless beans 
has made for a strong market on futures. Canners quote 90 
cents on standards, although it is quite likely that first ship- 
. ments will command a premium in spot markets. The market 
on resale lots hovers around $1.45 to $1.50 per dozen for 2s. 

Spinach—A steady market has prevailed, although there 
have been no developments of importance on either California 
or Southern packs. Spot stocks are not large, and shipments 
from the new pack are moving readily into consumption. New 
pack fancy quality Southerns 3s have appeared in the chain 
stores at as low as 15 cents a can. 

Shrimp—Buyers are devoting more time to checking up 
on their shrimp holdings, on strong reports from packing cen- 
ters. Packers have offered new pack in a limited way at $1.50 
for medium 1s and $1.75 for fancy 1s, but higher prices are 
looked for. 

Futures—Buyers are being forced to very radically revise 
some of their views on new pack prospects, as a result of recent 
weather and other developments. Jobbers who had covered 
very lightly out of new packs have come in to some extent and 
rounded out their assortments to guard against the market going 
the wrong way, and there seems to be more disposition to stil 
further increase commitments in some instances. The prospect 
of definite regulation of the production of canned peaches in 
California, either through agreement among the growers and 
canners, or by State regulation, has been a disquieting note, 
inasmuch as any radical curtailment in pack would materially 
upset buyers’ plans on this fruit for the new season. However, 
experience has taught the trade that almost anything may be 
expected from California, and with this thought in mind, there 
has been quite a good deal of quiet buying of spot peaches under 
way, where the fruit could be had “at a price.” Buyers feel 
reasonably safe in going ahead on this basis, as it is reliably 
reported that some of the larger California canners are “sewed 
up” on raw fruit contracts at prices which would not permit 
them to name a very low price on 1928 pack. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Large Sale of Future Tomatoes Reported—Indiana Canners 
Meeting Competition Fairly Well—The Canned Corn 
Market Quiet—Peas More Active—Early 
Vegetables Retarded 


Chicago, May 24, 1928. 


ENERALITIES—The weather in the vicinity of Chicago 
(, and the Great Lakes continues unusually cold. The 

weather prophets have been predicting a change to warm 
weather, but their prophesies so far have been false, and we 
are having bright winter weather in the late spring. 

The grass is up in the parks and the trees are leafing out 
and the cultivated fiowers are in bloom, but the weather is like 
it was described by an old colored woman who came to Chicago 
from the South to live. Somebody asked her how she liked the 
climate, and she replied that “the climate is all right, if I could 
just keep wamh.” | 

The brokers report an active business in canned foods, both 
for spot and future delivery, though the buying is restricted and 
in small quantities. 

Canned Tomatoes—I heard of a sale of future tomatoes, 
Indiana pack, extra standard quality, $4.00 f. o. b. cannery. The 
lot was reported to be 10,000 cases, half a dozen to a case. This 
is the largest future transaction in tomatoes I have heard of 
for some time. 

Indiana canners are meeting competition fairly well, as 
they said they would some time ago, and when they do that, the 
business goes to Indiana. Their quality is usually a grade 
higher than that of Missouri, Arkansas, Maryland or Virginia, 
and when they are within reasonable competitive distance on 
prices from either of those States, Indiana gets the preference 
in Chicago. 

The warehouses in Chicago have been kept well supplied 
with consigned canned tomatoes during the past season and the 
supply is still unexhausted. 

Southern No. 2 tomatoes, standard quality, are being sold 
ex-warehouse. Chicago, at 82%4c and 85c, and there are some 
Delaware pack, standards, that are being sold at 85c to 90c, ac- 
cording to the size of the lot. No. 3 Southern pack tomatoes, 


by which we mean Maryland or Virginia, are being sold ex- 
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warehouse Chicago at $1.22% and $1.25. No. 2% tomatoes are 
a7 delivered warehouse here at $1.20 for Southern pack and 
ah. 


Canned Corn—The market for canned corn is very quiet. 
There have been but few transactions reported. Fancy Country 
Gentleman: No. 2 corn is held at $1.25 cannery. Extra standard 
is held at $1.10; extra sweet No. 2 narrow grain canned corn is 
held at $1.05 to $1.10, and standard No. 2 corn, of which there 
is more offered now than for some time, is held at 95c to $1.00, 
f. o. b. cannery. There are no transactions scarcely reported in 
corn and but little doing in any grade. 

Canned Peas—Canned peas are more active than they have 
been for several weeks. The report of the secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association to the effect that the spot stock 
of canned peas is now reduced to 800,000 cases has, in that 
State, had an invigorating effect upon the market and the 
number of lots, especially No. 3 sieve, No. 2 cans Alaska peas, 
have changed hands between canners and Chicago jobbers in 
_ ‘ed few days. In fact, the buying of peas has been quite 
ively. 

Information—The late cold spring which seems to have 
prevailed in the Lake district, especially in the Central West, 
seems to have increased the consumption of canned foods by 
retarding the supply of early vegetables from the South, and 
sae ? spinach, greens, asparagus, etc., in the gardens of the 

orth. 

The retail fruit and vegetable stores in Chicago are well 
supplied with Southern grown vegetables, but as a general 
thing they are rather high priced, and housekeepers are not 
buying them freely, but are buying canned foods instead. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.” 


Rain Helps Strawberries—Tomato Plants Short, Too Small to 
Set Out—Active Demand for Spots, Supply Small. 
Canners’ Turn to Packing Beans—Future 
Prices Firm—District Associations 


Springfield, Mo., May 24, 1928. 


EATHER—During the past week there has been ample 
rainfall throughout the Ozarks, which was badly needed. 
Stormy weather was reported from different localities 
with a hailstorm in a small area in Northwest Arkansas. The 
temperature continues to rule entirely too low for this season 
of the year. What is néeded now is higher temperature, plenty 
of sunshine, and in reality good growing weather. 
Strawberries—The rainfall.of the past week will prove a 
great benefit to the strawberry crop in Southwest Missouri. It 
is now predicted that the Missouri strawberry crop will be very 
much larger than that of last year and promises to be of excel- 
lent quality. The strawberry crop in the extreme Northwest 
Arkansas will also be materially benefited by the rainfall of last 
week, and with warmer weather and plenty of sunshine the 
yield will likely prove very satisfactory to the growers. 


Tomato Plants—A shortage of tomato plants is reported 
from different parts of the Ozark packing district. These plants, 
as a general thing, are still really too small to set in the fields. 
However, work of setting plants in the fields will likely start 
during the last week in this month, and will continue until all 
the contracted acreage is set, or the supply of plants is ex- 
hausted. It is our opinion that the setting of tomato plants in 
the Ozarks will not be completed before the 15th to 20th of June. 
Canners tell us that the contracted tomato acreage for this 
year’s pack will undoubtedly be reduced, but to what extent 
cannot be even estimated at this date. Without question of 
doubt, however, the total tomato acreage for Missouri and 
Arkansas for this year’s pack will be less than the acreage 
which was grown last year. 


Spot Tomatoes—Canners’ holdings of spot tomatoes at this 
date are the smallest in number of cars for several years past 
—most canners are sold out clean, and those who are holding 
spot tomatoes now are principally in No. 2 cans. Simply next 
to impossible to secure confirmation for mixed car shipment 
wanted in two or more sizes. Canners are confident that there 
will be no carry-over of spot tomatoes into the packing season 
of this year. 

Spot Sales—The demand for spot tomatoes has continued 
active—orders coming in from buyers located in many states. 
With fewer canners holding spot tomatoes, prices are held more 
firm, and there is evidence today of a stronger undertone in 
market prices. 
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Spot Prices—There are no spot 1s and 2%s standards ob- 
tainable from Missouri canners—all are sold out clean. We 
know of only one carload of spot 10s standards in Missouri, and 
same are held firm at $3.75 factory point. A few straight cars 
of 2s standards can still be bought at 7244c, however most can- 
ners are holding this size at 75c. The few cars of spot 3s 
standards are held firm at $1.15 to $1.20 factory points. The 
only spot 1s obtainable in the Ozarks are held by two or three 
canners in Arkansas, and these are sold in lots of just a few 
hundred cases in mixed car shipment only, and the market price 
is 55c. Arkansas canners generally are holding spot 2s stand- 
ards at 75c. Two or three canners each have just a few hundred 
cases No. 2% standards for mixed car shipment only, and same 
cannot be bought below $1.10. There is also a few cars of spot 
10s standards in Arkansas at $3.75. We do not know of any 
spot 3s held by Arkansas canners. Some canners who are hold- 
ing spot tomatoes believe that the market price on 2s standards 
will go to 80c factory points before the opening of the canning 
season in August. 


Future Tomatoes—There are some sales being made each 
week. However, as a rule, canners are not anxious sellers. We 
quote ruling market prices on future tomatoes as follows: 
1s standard 10 oz. 47%c to 50c, 1s tall 15 oz. 6744c, No. 303 
cans 17 oz. 70c, No. 2 standards 75s, No. 2% standards $1.05, 
No. 3 standards $1.20, 6/10 standards $3.50 to $3.75., f. 0. b. 
factory points, Missouri or Arkansas, wherever it is possible 
to find canners willing to confirm. 


Bean Acreage—The cold backward spring season will likely 
result in some reduction in the bean acreage below the plans 
that were formed earlier in the season. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, we are quite sure the bean acreage in the Ozarks 
for this year’s pack of canned beans will be larger than that 
of last year. There will be more canners packing green beans 
in the Ozarks than has been the case in the past. 


Future Green Beans—The prices on future green beans are 
held very firm—no disposition on the part of canners to shade 
their prices. Canners tell us they have every confidence that 
they will have a demand for every car of stringless green beans 
that will be packed in the Ozark district, and the prices at 
which they are quoting futures are as low as they care to sell. 
We quote these prices as follows: No. 2 Cut Unblanched 85c, 
No. 2 Cut Standards Blanched 90s, No. 2 Cut Extra Standards 
Blanched 95c, No. 2 Whole Extra Standards Blanched $1.10, 
No. 10 Cut Unblanched $4.25, No. 10 Cut Standards Blanched 
$4.50, No. 10 Cut Extra Standards Blanched $4.75, So. 10 Whole 
Extra Standards Blanched $5.50. Some packeds quoted in both 
Cut and Whole as Extra Standards, will grade Near Fancy to 
Fancy, and are high enough in quality for any jobbers’ pri- 
vate labels. 


Spring Pack—The spring pack of spinach, turnip and mus- 
tard greens has been very light, due to the unusually cold and 
backward spring season. We are not prepared to quote prices 
as we are not sure that any spot stock of new pack is obtain- 
able in the district. 


Canners’ Associations—In our previous weekly letters we 
have told about the formation of canners’ associations in two 
separate districts in Arkansas and in the Monett District in 
Missouri. After holding several meetings, the canners in what 
is known as the Springfield District of the Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation have voted to go ahead and form the Association, and 
canners here and there throughout the Springfield District are 
signing for membership, and it appears that the Springfield 
District Association is now assured. The Springfield District 
Association will be incorporated under the laws of Missouri 
and will probably be in working order within 30 or 60 days. 
The four Associations referred to will have as their membership 
all the tomato canners in Missouri and Arkansas, and it is 
expected the tomato canning industry will be stabilized in vari- 
ous ways. Every effort will be made by the canners to put up 
a pack of uniform quality and the finished products will be 
marketed at the ruling market prices from time to time, and 
on uniform terms and with uniform guarantees. Any abuses 
that may have existed with the canners in the district in the 
past will likely be eliminated entirely. There will be a greater 
uniformity, not only in the prices paid to the growers for the 
fresh products that will be packed in the cans, but there will be 
a greater uniformity in the wage scale and price paid for 
piece work. When these various Associations are in full work- 
ing order and the benefits by the forming of these Associations 
are fully developed, we may then be in position to give out more 
definite information, 
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THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade’”’ 


Alabama Oyster Pack Over and Market Inactive—Shrimp in 
Demand but None to Be Had—Weather Delays String- 
less Beans—Turnip Greens Pack Over—Okra 
Cleaned Up—Sweet Potatoes Moving. 

Notes 


Mobile, Ala., May 25th, 1928. 


LABAMA OYSTERS—All the seafood factories in Ala- 

bama have closed down on oysters and there will not be 

" any more canned until next December, when the cyster 
packing season opens here. There is no movement cf oysters 
and will not be until next September. Prices are as follows: 
4 oz. cans $1.35 per doz. 5 oz. $1.45, 8 oz. $2.70, and 10 oz. $2.90, 
f. o. b. cannery. 

_ Excellent Demand for Shrimp—Practically every mail now 
brings the inquiry from all parts of the country to this section, 
“How about shrimp?” And this is the very question that the 
sea food packers here are trying to evade. 

_They have made so many excuses for the delay in the 
shrimp pack, that unless they go back and repeat the same 
ones over again, they simply have run out of excuses, so the 
packers just have to take the count of ten when it comes to 
answering that perplexing question. About the only encourag- 
ing thing that they can offer is that they have a big force of 
fishermen, pickers, factorymen, and bosses waiting for the ever- 
due crustaceans, and when they do arrive it will be but a short 
time afterwards that they will have them in the cans and relling 
to the anxiously awaiting trade. 

The market remains bare and strong at $1.50 per dozen for 
No. 1 Mediums and $1.75 for No. 1 Fancy. 

Stringless Beans—Mr. G. M. Luce of the Luce Packing Com- 
pany of Lucedale, Miss., reports that he packed some stringless 
beans this past week and Saturday he had a fairly good run 
on beans. However, other canners do not expect to start pack- 
ing until this week and no real packing of stringless beans is 
expected until the first week in June, when the factories in 
southwestern Alabama and those in southeastern Mississippi 
will commence to receive their steady flow of beans. 

The warm weather the past two weeks and the rain that 
we’ve had will have a very beneficial effect on the crop, and as 
by June 1st the raw bean market will be pretty well supplied, 
then the canning factories will be able to run full time on beans. 

Reports from southwestern Mississippi and Louisiana say 
that they don’t expect to pack any beans until about June 15th, 
because the heavy rains and cold weather killed the early plant- 
ing and their late crop will not come in until the middle of June. 

The Stringless Bean situation in this section has been very 
unusual this year. One of the leading packers in this territory 
says that in the twelve years that he has been in the canning 
game, he does not recall the bean crop having been delayed in 
this manner, and many a time in previous years he had packed 
and shipped out 20 cars of beans by May 15th. For years he 
has had a standing order from a certain broker to ship him out 
a car of stringless beans in the early part of May and the packer 
had never failed to fill this order until this year. 

Prices of beans remain the same and are as follows, f. o. b. 
factory: No. 2 Cut Stringless Beans $1.10 per doz., No. 24% $1.15, 
and No. 10 $5.25. 


Turnip Greens—The spring pack of turnip greens ended 
two weeks ago, and as all the stock has now been sold and none 
will be packed in this section until next fall, the quotations are 
closed on this pack. 


Okra—Spot whole okra is all cleaned up here and there is 
no stock available. There are some cases of cut okra to be 
had yet. Some planting of okra is still going on, but in all 
probability will’ wind up this week. If weather continues as 
favorable as it has been lately and the plants do well, there 
should be some okra packing the early part of July. 

Mr. G. M. Luce says that his firm finished planting okra 
last week and they have a big acreage which they expect to com- 
mence packing about the middle of July. 

Orders are coming in pretty steady in this section and the 
following are the prices f. o. b. cannery. Spot and Future Cut 
Okra $1.10 for No. 2, $1.85 for No. 214%, and $4.50 for No. 10. 
Baby Pod (whole) Okra, futures only (no spots to be had), 
No. 2 $1.35, No. 2% $1.60, and No. 10 $5.50. Okra and tomato 
sauce is the same price as Baby Pod. 
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Sweet Potatoes—The sweet potato market has certainly 
boomed up in the last two weeks and what appeared to be an 
inactive pack in the warehouses a few weeks ago and destined 
to occupy that same space for a long time to come, has assumed 
a staple condition and the warehouses do not look quite so 
crowded. However, the demand has not had any stimulating 
effect on the price, as badly as it needs it, and the price remains 
the same, $1 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 

Mobile Canner Back from Trip East—A. P. Dorgan, Jr., 
vice-president of Dorgan-McPhillips Packing Corporation, Mo- 
bile, Ala., has returned home and is back at his desk after an 
extensive trip East. He reports the business outlook for his 
firm as very good, there being a good demand for shrimp, string- 
less beans, and okra, of which his firm expects to put out a big 
pack. He found their “Miss Lou” line as popular as ever and 
going strong wherever it has been introduced. 

Canning Blackberries—The results of the blackberry pack 
of the Florida Packers Corporation at Chipley, Fla., which will 
be conducted soon, will be watched with unusual interest by 
this entire Gulf Coast section, because it has been the conten- 
tion of the canners in this territory heretofore that the crop 
yield of the wild blackberries is not sufficient to justify the 
commercial canning of them, and as no one in this territory has 
experimented in the cultivation of them for commercial pur- 
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poses, the outcome of the Chipley (Fla.) canners’ pack will go 
a long ways towards solving its possibilities, because as it is 
now, the commercial canning of blackberries certainly has the 
appearance of being a neglected asset of the agricultural re- 
sources of the Gulf Coast Southern States, and Mr. E. R. Mul- 
rock and associates are to be commended for their progres- 
siveness. 

Brookhaven (Miss.) Canners Touring this Section—J. M. 
Wood, president, and O. A. Wand, manager of the Brookhaven 
Products Company, Brookhaven, Miss., were in Mobile Saturday 
after traveling through Southern Mississippi and Louisiana. 
They have considerable acreage planted in tomatoes which they 
expect to pack in tomato sauce for the canners in this section, 
and they are calling on them. 

Mr. Wood says that they have 250 acres planted in string- 
less beans. Their early spring planting was killed by the heavy 
rains and cold weather, which necessitated their having to plant 
‘a second crop, and as a consequence of this they do not expect 
to commence to pack beans until the 15th of June, as they will 
not be able to get any beans until then. Mr. Wood is also 
president of the Merchants Grocery Company of Brookhaven, 
Miss., and he is well known throughout the South and part of 
the North, as he is a convention fan and he has attended a good 
many gatherings. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Chain Store Probe Occupies Center of Trade’s Interest to Virtual Exclusion of all Other 
Problems—New Jobbers’ Research Bureau Active in Developing Data Which May 
Aid Federal Trade Commission Investigators—Manufacturers Who Have Been 
Tied Up With Chain Stores Show Concern as Investigation Gets Under 
Way—Safeway, Southern, and Jewel Chains Show Expansion— 

OtherNews Views of the Industry. 


ITH the probe of chain store practices, policies, etc., 
W by the Federal Trade Commission formally under way, 

the long-standing “chain store menace” is at last coming 
in for the spotlight which many of the old line distributors be- 
lieve will foreshadow some changes in merchandising and mar- 
keting methods! 


The Bureau of Economic Research of Wholesale and Retail 
Distribution, the research body launched at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, has started 
functioning, and is seeking via the questionnaire method to ob- 
tain data which it believes will be of value in presenting some 
of the facts of chain store competition. In addition, the Bureau 
is developing data which it states will be of assistance to whole- 
sale grocers in combatting chain store competition. 

In a current report on combatting chain store competition, 
the bureau declares. “During the next few months there is little 
doubt that light will be shed*on the buying methods of chain 
store operators, and that the resulting information will prove 
to be of great value as a guide to independent food distributors. 
But while the demoralizing and unfair aspects of chain store 
competition will be corrected to an increasing degree, strong 
competition will remain, and to show a profit in the future the 
wholesaler must co-operate with the service grocer in adopting 
every possible economic and scientific method of food distribu- 
tion. The condition demands, on the part of the wholesaler, 
the elimination of all slow moving items, the speeding up of 
turnover, and the increasing of the average production of em- 
ployes. A recent study by the Department of Commerce shows 
that one of the most profitable advantages of the chains is 
merely a matter of simplified stocks. “An inventory taken by 
the Department of Commerce investigator in the warehouse 
of a typical wholesaler showed 2,100 items, while a typical 
chain store warehouse in the same field was found to carry 
but 700-items of the same kind. The wholesaler turned his stock 
of 2,100 items only 7 times during the last year, while the chain’s 
turnover of 700 items was 21 times. With the wholesaler’s 
turnover once in 52 days, against the chain’s turnover every 17 
days, the advantage to the latter is obvious in the expense of 
rent, heat, insurance, taxes, depreciation, interest on invest- 
ment, and many other items. 


The inventory cited in the Department of Commerce sum- 
mary discloses that the chain store carried less than half the 
canned food items carried by the wholesale grocer. A com- 
parison of the stocks of the two follows: 


NUMBER OF ITEMS 


COMMODITY Wholesaler Chain Store 
Canned fruit.... 104 32 
Canned vegetables ............00000 205 65 
Canned meats ....... 33 14 
Canned milk ........ 13 8 
Cereals ... 66 32 
Coffee 27 14 
Chocolate and coco . 21 10 
Cigarettes ..... 23 
Extracts and color pastes 70 11 
Evaporated fruits 44 22 

lour 39 9 
Jams ....... 19 8 
12 7 
Lard substitutes 17 6 
Macaroni and spaghetti 21 7 
Mince meat 10 2 
Mops ae 9 2 
Oil, cooking 12 4 
Oil, olive ~ 9g 4 
Olives 14 8 
Peanut butter 22 4 
Pepper (all kinds)........ 17 8 
Pickles. ........ 54 18 
Mustard, prepared......... 7 4 
Preserves 23 10 
28 7 
Sauces, relishes, and salad dressing........ 44 25 
Soaps, including flakes, ete...........ccccseeee 71 32 
Soups, canned 25 20 
Spices ... 39 24 
Starch, laundry 10 4 
Sugar 15 9 
Syrups and molasses 49 12 
Tea 19 21 
Vinegar 12 6 

2,100 700 


A. & P. Outlines Position—The chain stores, “in anticipa- 
tion of heading off or modifying regulatory legislation,” says 
the Bureau, “are already busy with their misleading propaganda. 
Senator Brookhart, who introduced the resolution of inquiry 
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into chain store practices, comes from Iowa, and the A. & P. 
has already prepared a poster for distribution in that state. 
This piece of advertising matter illustrates the various products 
on a map of the state and claims that the A. & P. buys Iowa 
products every year to the following extent: 


Canned foods $233,081 
Butter 10,000,000 
Eggs 4,350,000 
Flour and cereals 1,076,123 
Smoked meats 132,200 
Canned milk 50,000 
Produce 665,265 

Total purchases $16,506,669 


“Obviously these statements are misleading and unfair, 
since, according to the recent estimate, they represent con- 
siderably less than 16 per cent of the total purchases of Iowa 
products by independent wholesale distributors. Furthermore, 
by cutting the prices on Iowa farm products the A. & P. and 
other chains have demoralized the market for farmers and 
considerably lowered the prices on farm products. Hence their 
purchases do the farmers infinitely more harm than good. 

‘Some fear has been expressed that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation will be influenced by politics; but we feel 
that the time for influence of the kind has passed. Opposition 
to the investigation developed in the House, and we have learned 
that a representative, who is sympathetic with chain store inter- 
ests, has requested a closed meeting by representatives of the 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Justice Departments, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This was probably for the reason of 
developing information that would block the Brookhart resolu- 
tion; but the Senate acted unexpectedly and passed the measure 
unanimously. We understand that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has declined to be represented at such a meeting for the 
reason that it has already been instructed by the Senate to 
investigate the chain stores and report. There is no chance for 
political influence to sway the Economic Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation, and your Bureau is 
assured that the report will be fair and impartial. This Bureau 
has already at hand a mass of information that will prove 
helpful to the Federal Trade Commission in its efforts to ascer- 
tain the facts. Many wholesale grocers will be called on for 
facts by the Commission, it is understood, and we urge these 


wholesalers to co-operate with the Commission to the fullest 
extent.” 


Manufacturers Alarmed?—It is reported that several prom- 
inent manufacturers of nationally advertised food products are 
greatly concerned concerning their relations with chain opera- 
tors. In one instance, it is said, a manufacturer of nationally 
advertised goods has found that he sold last year about 50 
per cent of his volume to chain stores at very slightly above 
cost, while the balance of his volume, sold profitably to whole- 
salers, showed a tendency to diminish. And the indications are 
that all manufacturers of nationally advertised food products, 
who are selling the chains at special discounts, have found that 
their concessions have proved to be unsound, uneconomic, de- 
structive to their own interests.” 


Questionnaire Seeks Data—The American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, through its Bureau of Economic Research, 
is circularizing the wholesale grocery trade with the following 
questionnaire designed to develop data which may be turned over 
to the Federal Trade Commission for use in its probe: 

How many Wholesale Grocers in your territory 
have gone out of business in the last five years? How 
many Retail Grocers in your territory have gone out of 
business in the last five years? What are your esti- 
mated losses for the last five years due to the failure 
of accounts put out of business by chain stores? What 
was your gross volume of sales for the calendar year 
of 1923? What was your gross volume of sales for the 
calendar year of 1927? What actual tax and license 
advantage do the chains enjoy over the independent 
grocers in your territory? What are the principal 
brands that the chain stores have recently sold below 
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your cost in your territory? Brand Price 

Have chain stores in your territory advertised to the 

public that they save the middleman’s profit? If so, 

please send us copies of the advertisements. 

Safeway Stores Expanding—As a result of the recent sharp 
rise in the value of its stock, the Safeway Stores, Inc., has come 
in for a good deal of interest in trade circles. The chain is now 
operating 967 grocery stores, 240 meat markets, and 6 bakeries 
in western territory bounded on the east by the Mississippi. 
There are 472 grocery stores of the chain in Southern California, 
the original “home territory” of the company, in addition to 
57 meat and fruit markets. During the first three months this 
year, the company distributed to store managers a total of 
$242,829 in commissions under the profit sharing plan put into 
operation January 1, 1928. 


Seeman-Austin Nichols Merger Denied—Denial has been 
made in authoritative quarters of a pending merger between 
Austin, Nichols & Co. and Seeman Bros. of New York City. 
Gossip linking the names of these two well-known wholesale 
grocery houses has been heard for some time past. but appar- 
ently there is “nothing doing” as yet. Profits of Seeman Bros. 
are reported to be running well ahead of those of recent years, 
while the affairs of Austin, Nichols & Co. have been under- 
going somewhat of a reorganization, due to the taking over of 
the business by new management some time ago. 


Southern Stores Sales Gain—Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., 
report a heavy increase in business for the first four months 
this year. Sales for the period amounted to $5,056,315, against 
$3,860,000 during the corresponding period last year, an increase 
of 20 per cent. The company now numbers 350 grocery stores 
in its chain, of which 125 stores also have meat market depart- 
ments. The stores are located mainly in Georgia, South Caro- 
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lina, and North Carolina, with an expansion program in progress 
in Alabama, where several stores have already been placed in 
operation. Sales last year totaling $12,738,708 were more than 
double the $6,188,039 reported in 1922, when 147 stores were 
operated. The gain in 1927 over 1926 sales was close to 20 
per cent. Earnings last year were $228,000. Profits thus far 
in 1928 are running 30 per cent in excess of those for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Jewel Tea Sales Higher—The Jewel Tea Company, Inc., 
also reports increasing business this year. Sales for the first 
16 weeks of the year totaled $4,655,124, an increase of 5% 
per cent over those for the corresponding period last year. The 
company is in greatly improved financial position. All back 
dividends on the preferred stock have been cleared up. At one 
time accumulated dividends on the issue amounted to $37.75 
a share. At the close of 1927, current assets were $4,812,161, 
an increase of $771,765 over 1926. Inventories at the close of 
1927 were $1,994,469, as compared with $2,125,838 at the close 
of the previous year, despite the fact that units in operation 
had increased from 1,090 to 1,096. There was a considerable 
increase in accounts receivable reported as of December 31 last, 
this item standing at $741,249, an increase of $453,927 for the 
year. The gain was attributed to “Due from jobbers, $476,216,” 
a new item that made its appearance in the latest balance sheet. 

The “Advertising Allowance”—The recent action of a South- 
ern brokerage concern in making public through a jobbers’ 
organization the sales file of a Western canning company which 
showed that the canning organization in question was unques- 
tionably giving the chain stores “a break” in the matter of 
prices, has aroused considerable foment in grocery trade circles. 
Other manufacturers who have “fallen” for the chain’s demand 
for an “advertising allowance,” which is in effect nothing more 
nor less than a special discount, are apprehensive lest such 
information be broadcast to the trade as was the deal of the 
canner. Regardless of the ethics of such a plan giving the 
chains an edge over their competitors in the matter of first cost, 
it is certain that the good will of a manufacturer or canner 
among the wholesale and retail grocery trades suffers materially 
by disclosure of any transaction in which the chains are so 
obviously favored. In the case which recently came before the 
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trade, the Eubank Brokerage Company of Waco, Texas, pub- 
lished correspondence with the Hawaiian Packing Company, 
Ltd., in which the latter offered chain stores a net price 50 cents 
under that quoted the remainder of the trade, enabling the 
chains to retail pineapple at 17 cents a can and suggesting a 
25-cent retail price for other sellers. 

It is probable that the Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion of the chain stores will develop numerous other instances 
of this kind. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TOMATOES AND 
TOMATO PASTE 


HE following tables show the imports of canned 

tomatoes and tomato paste into the United States 

during March and during the first quarter of 
1928, as compared with imports for the same periods 
of 1927. The tables have been compiled from figures 
released by the Statistical Division of the Department 
of Commerce: 

Canned Tomatoes 


Pounds _ Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Country of March, 1928 March, 1927 
Origin 
4,348,494 242,992 4,659,568 259,858 
Other 
ccuntries 672 46 73,729 5,662 
First 3 mos. 1928 First 3 mos. 1927. 
4,349,166 248,038 4,733,297 365,520 
24,044,117 1,344,524 19,307,031 1,064,642 
Other 
countries 265,191 11,217 212,695 9,926 


"24,309,308 1,355,741 19,519,726 1,074,568 
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roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY MCH. CO., Ltd. 


milton, Ontario 
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RTISTIC 


[ABELS 


__MANUFAGTURERS OF. 
TIN CANS | 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
_ MAIN OFFICE 


#3 


"he 

' 5 


Quality Products he’ 


TH IS Company is the largest 


For full information 
and oldest manufacturer of 
a complete line of high grade District Sales Office. ~ 


AMERICAN 


COKE 


Tin Plates 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coxe ‘Tin PLaTes 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
Coxes—the best obtainable. 


We manufacture a complete line of Sheet ™ 
and Tin Mill Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives : United States y 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN Pb Pa. 
yyy 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York y Yy 
if i 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattl 4 
Export Representatives : y Y fle 
New York City y 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Advantages of ¢ bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS a RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a Service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE | 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


NEW WRINKLES 
The difference between a business man and a busi- 
ness woman is that the man looks for the latest wrinkle 
in his trade paper and the woman in her mirror. 


A REAL PROPOSITION 
An undersized Italian was married to a strapping 
German woman. Recently he received a blackhand let- 
ter which read: “If you don’t give $1,000 to our mes- 
senger, who will call Sunday for it, we will kidnap your 
wife.” 
He replied promptly: “I don’t have the $1,000, but 
your proposition interests me greatly.” 


GOOD RIDDANCE 
A well-known manufacturer received an exceed- 
ingly bitter complaint from a customer, and wired the 
local representative to call, pacify and report. In due 
season the manufacturer received this cryptic tele- 
gram: “Saw Mr. Brown and explained. He was well 
pleased when I left.”—Recorder. 


JUST THAT 


A tourist stopped at a lonely cabin in the Tennes- 
see mountains. He noticed four good-sized holes in 
the door. 

“IT don’t like to be inquisitive, but what are the 
four holes in the door for?” he inquired. 

“We got four cats,” answered the mountaineer. 

“But why didn’t you have one good-sized hole?” 

“__Hell, stranger,- when I say ‘Scat,’ I mean 
‘SCAT?” 


REASONABLE 
Harold (stopping the car)—I can’t drive any 
farther for a while. My wrist is asleep. 
Betty—How original! 


THE REAL JOB 

The Employee—I came to ask if you could raise 
my salary. 

The Boss—This isn’t pay day. 

The Employee—I know that, but I thought I 
would speak about it today. 

The Boss—Go back to work and don’t worry. I’ve 
managed to raise it every week so far, haven’t I? 


ONLY FOOLIN’ 


Natilie—Do you believe in fairy tales? 
Nelly—No, but my husband seems to think I do. 


THE DESIRED INFORMATION 
Druggist—What will it cost to have my car fixed? 
Garage Man—What’s the matter with it? 
Druggist—I don’t know. 

Garage Man—Fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


40 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

iaee Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


tle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle tates, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisvo. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.  - 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.,. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS... 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hunthy Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
om Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. uv 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons ‘Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., S 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. aaleaiaiainas 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ©o., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Iiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillera. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
“yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
- Co., Berlin, Wis. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., cago. 
ae Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 


Chicago. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
URANCE, Canners’. 

Pens Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

ACKETED PANS, Steam. : 
vn Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., = Baltimore. 

Sells Corp., icago. 

See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., _ Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 

Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 

Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 

MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. - 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robiris & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. , 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore: 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 

Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Nchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MA ¢ 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. . 


SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
mpounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman &Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Mee. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 


Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
nks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

. ler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


May 28, 1928 THE CANNING TRADE 


Increase Your Speed 


By Using 
“Slaysman” Automatic Feeder 


on your Body-Maker 


This feeder will pass but ONE 
body at a time. 

Very simple and durable having no 
parts to get out of order. Can be at- 
tached to any make Body-Maker. 
The saving on labor alone will more 
than pay for this feeder in a very short 
time. 


[PATENTED.] 
Write for particulars. 


Slaysman & Company 
801-11 E. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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MANES BETTER-CANS MANES BETTER-CANS MANES BETTER-CANS CONTINENTAL: MAES BETTER CANS 


Maintaining a Service to Canners 
that 1s of inestimable value 
in producing 
Quality Foods 
Attractively Packed 


COAST TO COAST 


Symbol of Quality and Service 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPAN 


INC. 


COMBATING MAES BETTER CANS FACTOMES FRO COAST- CST SYRACUSE JERSEY CIY PASSAIE BALTIMORE RONONE CANONSBURG: DETRO CHCA: ST LOU SA FRANCISCO-SEATTLE AN LOSANGELES SERVICE 


MALES BETTEN-CANS BETTER CONTINENTAL: CA OMAN ANSE MAKE BETTER -CANS 
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